TABLE FINDING GUIDE-Subjects by Type of 


This guide lists ail subjects covered in this report, but does r 
cross-classifications (e.g., by age, race, or sex) or the historicai data 
tables. An asterisk (*) indicates that the table presents dal 
exclusively; the symbol (t) means the table presents data for per! 
heritage exclusively. Data on allocation rates appeer in chepter E 
B-5, and chapter C, tables C-1 to C-4. 


The Slate 


Subject 


Total 


NUMBER OF INHABITANTS 


1,2,4,5,14,15 


SUMMARY CHARACTERISTICS 


16 


GENERAL AND SOCIAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Age: 

Single years of age. 

Age groups . 

Race . 

Nativity and parentage . 

Place of birth. 

Country of birth or country of origin 

Mother tongue. 

Citizenship. 

Year of immigration. 


19 

20,21,48,59,138 
17,18,139 
45,49,60,138-142 
45,50,61,140 
45,49,60,141,144 
49,60,142 
143,144 
144 


Residence in 1965 


45,50,61,145 


















1C characteristics 


;e status 
ervt status 


>ol enrollment. 

les 16-21 not attending school . . . 

me. 

irty status. 

■ked . 

'ked in 1969 . 

race, and sex. 

ipation or industry. 

me or poverty status. 

vorked . 


iled classification 


s of school completed 
loyment characteristics 

istry. 

: of worker. 

ings or income. 

>rtv/ ctatnc 


The State 


Total 

Urban 
Rural nonfarm 
Rural farm 
Size of place 

46,53,64,158,165 

53,64,158,165 

46,53,64 

53,64 

164,168 

164,168 

166 

166 

51,62 

51,62 

196,201 

196,201 

209 

209 

166 

166 

46,67 

67 

56,167 

56,167 

172,185,210 

210 

195,201,210 

195,201,210 

168,172,185 

168 

170,171 

171 

174 

— 

179 

- 

46,54,65,172 

54,65 

177,180,181\182t 

— 

173 

_ 

175-177,203 

— 

oin 

oin 
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This report is one of the 58 numbered p 
contains four chapters. A, B, C, and D, < 
individual reports (except parts 54-58 
the listing below there is one numbere< 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, Virgi 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. The stai 
below; the first page of each chapter 
includes changes for typographical erro 
series of individual reports, but the tab 
on pages 6 and 124 for this State. 


CHAPTERS 


Chap 

Chapter B. General 


NTRODUCTION 


GENERAL .IV 

Organization of the text .IV 

Content of the tables.IV 

Sample size .IV 

Comparability of data in different 
chapters. V 

Derived figures (percents, medians, 
etc.). V 

Symbols. V 

Boundaries. V 

DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES . V 

PROCESSING PROCEDURES.VI 

GENERAL 

This report represents a major portion 
of the information compiled for this 
State from the 1970 Census of Popula- 
















INTR ODUCTI ON-Continued 


which did not mail back their forms, a 
followup was also made, in almost all 
cases by personal visit and in the 
remainder by telephone. 

For the remaining two-fifths of the 
population, the householder was 
requested to fill out the form and give 
it to the enumerator when he called; 
approximately 80 percent did so. In¬ 
complete and unfilled forms were 
completed by interview during the 
enumerator's visit. 

Three types of questionnaires were 
used throughout the country; 80 per¬ 
cent of the households answered a 
form containing a limited number of 
population and housing questions and 
the remainder, split into 15-percent 





MAPS 


CHARTS 
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es, Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, and Sel 


< 


CD O Q LU u_ C3 X 




Places of 2,500 to 25,000 








™e tables of this re 
counties, county subdivisions 
after the tabulations were com 
to reflect these corrections. 


Greenbrier County: 

White Sulphur district: 

White Sulphur Springs city. 

Marion County: 

Fairmont district: 

Barrackville (u). 

Barrackville town....... 

Marshall County: 

Clay district.. ... 

Moundsville city (part).*.’.’’' 

Washington district. 

Moundsville city (part).’ .* ’ ‘ 

Mas on County; 

Graham district; 

New Haven town. 


Moundsville city (total). 







[For description of current and previous urban definitions and meanin 





The State 




Irban and Rural 


Change from 
preceding census 

Places of 
2,500 or 
more 





Population 

Number Percent 

Popu 

urrent 

1970 

; urban definition: 

(Apr. l). 

1,744,237 

-116,184 

-6.2 

53 

679 

1960 

(Apr. 

1). 

1,860,421 

-145,131 

-7.2 

56 

711 

1950 

(Apr. 

1). 

2,005,552 

103,578 

5.4 

61 

694 

revious urban definition: 

1960 (Apr. 1). 

1,860,421 

-145,131 

-7.2 

54 

665 

1950 

(Apr. 

1). 

2,005,552 

103,578 

5.4 

54 

640 

1940 

(Apr. 

1). 

1,901,974 

172,769 

10.0 

45 

534 

1930 

(Apr. 

1). 

1,729,205 

265,504 

18.1 

39 

491 

1920 

(Jan. 

1). 

1,463,701 

242,582 

19.9 

35 

369 

1910 

(Apr. 

15). 

1,221,119 

262,319 

27.4 

25 

228 

1900 

(June 

1). 

958,800 

196,006 

25.7 

16 

125 

1890 

(June 

1). 

762,794 

144,337 

23.3 

10 

81 

1880 

(June 

1). 

618,457 

176,443 

39.9 

6 

54 

1870 

(June 

1). 

442,014 

65,326 

17.3 

5 

36 

1860 

(June 

1). 

‘376,688 

74,375 

24.6 

3 

20 

1850 

(June 

1). 

’302,313 

77,776 

34.6 

1 

11 

1840 

(June 

1). 

’224,537 

47,613 

26.9 

1 

7 

1830 

(June 

1). 

’176,924 

40,116 

29.3 

_ 


1820 

(Aug. 

7). 

’136,808 

31,339 

29.7 

- 


1810 

(Aug. 

6). 

’105,469 

26,877 

34.2 

- 


1800 

(Aug. 

4). 

’78,592 

22,719 

40.7 

- 


1790 

(Aug. 

2). 

’55,873 



- 



Population of parts of Virginia taken in 1863 and 1866 to form West Virginj 























Urban and Rural 


The State 


URBAN 


Total. 

Inside urbanized areas. 

Central cities. 

Cities of— 

1 , 000,000 or more.... 
500,000 to 1 , 000 , 000 . 
. 250,000 to 500 , 000 . . . 
100,000 to 250 , 000 ... 
50,000 to 100 , 000 .... 

Less than 50,000. 

Urban fringe. 

Places of 2,500 or more 

100,000 or more. 

50,000 to 100 , 000 .... 

25,000 to 50,000. 

10,000 to 25,000. 

5,000 to 10,000. 

2.500 to 5,000. 

Places less than 2,500. 

2,000 to 2,500. 

1.500 to 2,000. 

1,000 to 1,500. 

Less than 1,000. 

Other urban. 

Outside urbanized areas.... 
Places of— 

25,000 or more. 

10,000 to 25,000. 

5,000 to 10,000 . 

2,500 to 5,000. 

RURAL 


Total. 

Places of 1,000 to 2,500, 

2,000 to 2,500. 

1,500 to 2,000. 

1,000 to 1,500. 

Places less than 1,000... 






































Table 3. Population by Urban and Rural Residence: 

[[For meaning of symbols, see 


Size of Place 


NUMBER OF PLACES 

Urban. 

Places of 2,500 or more. 

1,000,000 or more. 

500,000 to 1,000,000.. 
250,000 to 500,000.... 
100,000 to 250,000.... 

50,000 to 100,000. 

25,000 to 50,000. 

10,000 to 25,000. 

5,000 to 10,000. 

2,500 to 5,000. 

Places less than 2,500.. 

Rural. 

Places of 1,000 to 2,500 
Places less than 1,000.. 

Cumulative summary: 
Places of— 

1,000,000 or more... 

500,000 or more. 

250,000 or more. 

100,000 or more. 

50,000 or more. 

25,000 or more. 

10,000 or more. 

5,000 or more. 

2,500 or more. 

POPULATION 

Urban. 

Places of 2,500 or more. 

1,000,000 or more. 

500,000 to 1,000,000.. 
250,000 to 500,000 .... 
100,000 to 250,000.. . . 

50,000 to 100,000. 

25,000 to 50,000. 

10,000 to 25,000. 

5,000 to 10,000. 





















































Table 6. Population of Places: 1970 and 19 

[For changes in boi 


All Incorporated 
Places 

Unincorporated Places 
of 1,000 or More 


Addison town. 

Albright town. 

Alderson town. 

Amherstdale-Robinette (u) 

Anawalt town. 

Anmoore town. 

Ansted town. 

Athens town.. 

Auburn town. 

Bancroft town.. 

Barboursville village.... 

Barrackvilie (u). 

Bath town. 

Bayard town... 

Beckloy city. 

Beach Bottom village. 

Belington town. 

Belle town*. 

Belmont city. 

Benwood city. 

Bethany town. 

Bethlehem village*.. 

Beverly town. 

Blacksville town. 

Bluefield city 1 . 

Bolivar town. 

Boomer (u). 

Bradshaw (u). 

Bramwell town. 

Brandonville town. 

Bridgeport town. 

Bruceton Mills town. 

Buckhannon city. 


Counties 

1970 


. Webster. 

1,038 


. Preston. 

319 


^Greenbrier.... 
TMonroe. 

y 1,278 


. Logan. 

1,602 


. McDowell. 

801 


. Harrison. 

944 


- Fayette. 

1,511 


. Mercer. 

967 


. Ritchie. 

115 


. Putnam.. 

446 


. Cabell. 

2,279 


. Marion. 

1,596 


. Morgan. 

944 


. Grant. 

475 


. Raleigh. 

19,884 


. Brooke. 

544 


. Barbour. 

1,567 


. Kanawha. 

1,786 


. Pleasants..... 

802 


. Marshall. 

2,737 


. Brooke. 

602 


. Ohio. 

2,461 


. Randolph. 

470 


. Monongalia.... 

264 


. Mercer. 

15,921 


. Jefferson. 

943 


. Fayette. 

1, 261 


. McDowell. 

1,048 


. Mercer. 

1,125 


. Preston. 

82 


. Harrison. 

4,777 


. Preston. 

209 


. Upshur. 

7,261 





































































All Incorporated 
Places 

Unincorporated Places 
of 1,000 or More 


Moundsville city. 

Mount Gay (u). 

Mount Hope city. 

Mullens city. 

Newburg town.. 

New Cumberland city.... 

Newell (U:. 

New Haven town. 

New Martinsville city.. 

Nitro city. 

Northfork town. 

Nutter Fort town. 

Oak Hill city. 

Oakvale town. 

Oceana town. 

Osage town... 

Paden City city. 

Parkersburg city. 

Parsons city. 

Paw Paw town. 

Pax town. 

Pennsboro town. 

Petersburg town. 

Peterstown town. 

Philippi town. 

Piedmont city. 

Pine Grove town. 

Pineville town. 

Poca town. 

Point Pleasant city.... 

Pratt town. 

Princeton city. 

Pullman town. 

Quinwood town. 

Rainelle town. 

Ranson town. 

Ravenswood town.. 

Reedsville town........ 

Reedy town. 

Rhodell town..... 





















































Table 7. Population of Incorporated Places of 10, 

[Data are shown for earliest census for which available. For met 


Places 


BEGKLEY 
1970. 
1960. 
1950. 
1940. 
1930. 
1920. 
1910. 
1900.. 


BLUEFXELD 1 

1970.. . . 

1960.. .. 

1950.. .. 

1940.. .. 

1930.. .. 
1920. . . . 
1910. . . . 
1900. . . . 


CHARLESTON 

1970.. . . 

1960.. .. 
1950. . . . 
1940. . . . 

1930.. . . 

1920.. . . 

1910.. . . 

1900. 


CLARK8BURG 

1970.. . . 
1960. . . . 

1950.. . . 

1940.. .. 

1930.. . . 
iq on 


Population 

Change from 
preceding census 

Number 

Percent 

19,884 

1,242 

6.7 

18,642 

-755 

-3.9 

19,397 

6,545 

50.9 

12,852 

3,495 

37.4 

9,357 

5,208 

125.5 

4,149 

1,988 

92.0 

2,161 

1,819 

531.9 

342 



15,921 

-3,335 

-17.3 

19,256 

-2,250 

-10.5 

21,506 

865 

4.2 

20,641 

1,302 

6.7 

19,339 

4,057 

26.5 

15,282 

4,094 

36.6 

11,188 

6,544 

140.9 

4,644 


... 

71,505 

-14,291 

-16.7 

85,796 

12,295 

16.7 

73,501 

5,587 

8.2 

67,914 

7,506 

12.4 

60,408 

20,800 

52.5 

39,608 

16,612 

72.2 

22,996 

11,897 

107.2 

11,099 

... 


24,864 

-3,248 

-11.6 

28,112 

-3,902 

-12.2 

32,014 

1,435 

4.7 

30,579 

1,713 

5.9 

28,866 

997 

3.6 





Places 


FAIRMONT—Con. 

1930. 

1920. 

1910. 

1900. 


HUNTINGTON 

1970_ 

1960_ 

1950_ 

1940_ 

1930_ 

1920. 

1910. 

1900. 


MARTINSBURG 

1970. 

1960. 

1950.. 

1940. 

1930.. 

1920.. 

1910. 

1900. 


MORGANTOWN 

1970. . .. 
1960. . . . 
1950. ... 

1940_ 

1930.... 

1920_ 

1910_ 

1900_ 







































































Table io. Population of County Subdivisions: 1971 

[Total population of a place in two or mori 
totals. For meaning of symbols, see text 


County Subdivisions 


Barbour County .... 

Barker district. 

Belington town (part)... 

Junior town (part). 

Cove district. 

Elk district... 

Glade district. 

Philippi district. 

Philippi town 1 . 

Pleasant district. 

Union district. 

Valley district. 

Belington town (part)... 
Junior town (part). 

Berkeley County.. . 

Arden district. 

Martinsburg city (part) 2 
Falling Waters district... 

Gerrardstown district. 

Hedgesville district. 

Hedgesville town. 

Martinsburg city (part) 2 

Martinsburg district. 

Martinsburg city (part). 

Mill Creek district. 

Opequon district. 

Martinsburg city (part) 2 

Boone County . 

Crcok district. 

Peytona district. 

Scott district. 

Danville town 3 . 

Madison town (part) 3 .... 
Sherman district. 





































Table io. Population of Cou 


County Subdivisions 


Hampshire County.. 

Bloomery district. 

Capon Bridge town (part) 

Capon district. 

Capon Bridge town (part) 

Gore district. 

Mill Creek district. 

Romney district. 

Romney city 9 . 

Sherman district. 

Springfield district. 

Hancock County.... 

Butler district. 

Weirton city (part). 

Clay district. 

New Cumberland city 10 ... 

Grant district. 

Chester city. 

Newell (U). 

Hardy County. 

Capon district. 

Wardensville town. 

Lost River district. 

Moorefield district. 

Moorefield town (part) 11 

South Fork district. 

Moorefield town (part) 11 

Harrison County.. . 

Clark district. 

Anmoore town (part ) 12 . . . 
Clarksburg city (part) 12 

East View (U). 

Nutter Fort town. 

Stonewood town. 





































Table io. Population of County Subdivisions: 197 

[Total population of a place in two or me 
totals. For meaning of symbols, see te, 


County Subdivisions 


McDowell County—Con. 

North Fork district. 

Northfork town. 

Sandy River district. 

Bradshaw (u) . 

Iaeger town...... 

Marion County. 

Fairmont district. 

Barrackville (u). 

Fairmont city (part). 

Grant district... 

Fairmont city (part). 

Monongah town (part)....... 

Worthington town (part).... 

Lincoln district. 

Farmington town 17 . 

Monongah town (part). 

Worthington town (part).... 

Mannington district. 

Mannington city.... 

Paw Paw district. 

Fairview town..... 

Grant Town town. 

Riverville town. 

Union district. 

Fairmont city (part). 

Graham Heights (u). 

Winfield district. 

Fairmont city (part). 

Marshall County. 

Cameron district. 

Cameron city. 

Clay district. 




































Table io. Population of Coi 


County Subdivisions 


Ohio County—Con. 

Liberty district. 

Valley Grove village.... 

Madison district. 

Wheeling city (part).... 

Richland district. 

Clearview village. 

Wheeling city (part) 23 .. 

Ritchie district. 

Bethlehem village (part) 
Wheeling city (part).... 

Triadelphia district. 

Bethlehem village (part) 

Triadelphia town. 

Wheeling city (part) 23 .. 

Union district. 

Wheeling city (part).... 

Washington district. 

Wheeling city (part).... 

Webster district. 

Wheeling city (part).... 

Pendleton County.. 

Bethel district. 

Circleville district. 

Franklin district. 

Franklin town. 

Mill Run district. 

Sugar Grove district. 

Union district..... 

Pleasants County.. 

Grant district. 

Belmont city 24 . 

Jefferson district. 

Lafayette district. 

McKim district. 





































Table io. Population of County Subdivisions: 15 


County Subdivisions 


Taylor County... 

Booths Creek district... 
Court House district.... 

Grafton city (part) 28 . 
Fetterman district...... 

Grafton city (part) 28 . 

Flemington district. 

Flendngton town. 

Grafton district. 

Grafton city (part)... 
Knottsville district.... 
Grafton city (part) 28 . 

Tucker County.. . 

Black Fork district. 

Hambleton town.... 

Hendricks town. 

Parsons city. 

Clover district. 

Davis district. 

Davis town.... 

Dry Fork district. 

Fairfax district. 

Thomas town. 

Licking district. 

St. George district. 

Tyler County.. .. 

Centreville district.... 

Ellsworth district. 

Middleborune town. 

Lincoln district. 

Paden City city (part) 

Sistersville city. 

McElroy district. 

Meade district. 


[Total population of a place in two or 
totals. For meaning of symbols, see 


1970 

1960 

13,878 

15,010 

1,508 

1,496 

1,851 

2,065 

44 


3,253 

3,340 

1,828 

891 

1,620 

1, 882 

458 

478 

4,356 

4,900 

4,356 

4, 900 

1,290 

1,327 

205 


7,447 

7,750 

3,899 

3,665 

328 

275 

317 

407 

1,784 

1,798 

312 

377 

983 

1,001 

868 

898 

521 

607 

930 

1,150 

713 

830 

159 

228 

643 

722 

9,929 

10,026 

486 

509 

2,384 

2,316 

814 

711 

4,559 

4,399 

1,125 

928 

2,246 

2,331 

1,075 

1,235 

412 

489 






































Table io. Population of Coun 

ls LINCOLN.—Part of Carroll district 
ls LOGAN.—County redistricted since 
17 MARI0 n.—P art of Lincoln district 
18 MARSHALL.—Part of Washington dis 
13 MAS0N.—Part of Lewis district ann 
of Waggener district annexed by Hartfor 
20 MINERAL.—Part of New Creek distri 
2 1 MONONGALIA.—County partially redi 
gan district annexed by Morgantown city 
22 M0NR0E.—Part of Union district an 
23 0HI0.—Parts of Richland and Triad 
ing city. 

24 PLEASANTS.—Part of Grant district 
Union and Washington districts annexed 


Table li. Population of Urbai 


Component Parts 

CHARLESTON URBANIZED AREA 


The area... 

Charleston city. 

Outside central city. 

The area is defined as follows: 


Kanawha County. 

Cabin Creek district (part)... 

Cedar Grove town. 

Chesapeake town (part). 

East Bank town. 

Glasgow town. 

Charleston district. 

Charleston city (part). 

Elk dist. (part). 

Jefferson district (part). 

St. Albans city. 

















Table ii. Population of Urbanized Areas: 1970 

CFor meaning of symbol: 


Component Parts 


STEUBENVILLE -WEIRTON (OHIO-W. VA . ) 
URBANIZED AREA—Con. 

In Ohio. 

Jefferson county (part). 

Cross Creek township (part). 

Wintersville village (part). 

Fort Steuben township (part). 

Steubenville city. 

Island Creek township (part) . 

Wintersville village (part). 

Steubenville township (part). 

Mingo Junction village. 

Wells township (part). 

Brilliant village. 

WHEELING (W. VA.-0HI0) URBANIZED AREA 

The area. 

Wheeling city. 

Outside central city. 

The area is defined as follows: 

In West Virginia. 

Marshall County (part). 

Union district (part). 

Benwood city. 

McMechen city. 

Washington district (part). 

Ohio County (part). 

Center district. 

Wheeling city (part). 

Clay district. 

Wheeling city (part). 



Revised since publication of 19A0 reports. 




























Table 13. Population of Sta 


Component Parts 


CHARLESTON SMSA 

The area (Kanawha County). 

Charleston city. 

Outside central city. 

HUNTINGTON-ASHLAND, W. VA.~ 
KV.-OIIIO SMSA 


The area 


Inside central cities. 

Ashland. 

Huntington. 

Outside central cities 


The area is defined as follows: 

Cabell County, 'V. Va. 

Wayne County, W. Va. 

Boyd County, Ky. 

Lawrence County, Ohio. 


Table 14. Population of St: 


Urban and Rural 


POPULATION 
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Population by Race and Residence 


NUMBER IN THOUSANDS 


Percent Change, 1960 to 1970 


URBAN and RURAL RESIDENCE 

URBAN 641 37 2 


INSIDE SMSA's total 
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Table 178. Occupational and Geographic Mobility Between 1965 and 1970 by Race and Sex: 1970 






























































































Table 178. Occupational and Geographic Mobility Between 1965 and 1970 by Race and Sex: 1970-Continued 
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Toble 180. Occupation of Employed Persons by Industry Group and Sex: 1970- Continued 
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Table 180. Occupation of Employed Persons by Industry Group and Sex: 1970 -Continued 
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Toble 180. Occupation of Employed Persons by Industry Group and Sex: 1970- Continued 
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Table 180. Occupation of Employed Persons by Industry Group and Sex: 1970- Continued 
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Toble 181. Occupation of Employed Negroes by Major Industry: 1970 
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Table 193. Income in 1969 of Persons by Age, Race, and Sex: 1970— Continued 
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Toble 198. Income in 1969 of Families by Type of Family, and Age, Race, and Sex of Head: 1970-Cont 
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Table 198 Income in 1969 of Families by Type of Family, and Age, Race, and bex or Head 
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Toble 198. Income in 1969 of Families by Type of Family, and Age, Race, and Sex of Head: 1970- 
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Table 207. Poverty Status in 1969 and Ratio of Family Income to Poverty level for Persons in Fi 
Unrelated Individuals, by Family Relationship, Age, and Race: 1970 -Continued 
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Toble 210. Poverty Status in 1969 of Families With Civilian Heads by Employment Status, Weeks Worked in 1969, Occupation G 
and Race of Head: 1970- Continued 












































































































Table 210. Poverty Status in 1969 of Families With Civilian Heads by Em ployment Status, Weeks Worked in 1969, Occupation G 
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Table 211 Poverty Status in 1969 of Families by Years of School Completed, Age, Sex, and Race o 
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Table ilo. bize or Income Deficit Among Families and Unrelated Individuals With Incomes Below Povert 
Level in 1969, by Number of Related Children Under 18 Years, and Age, Raee, and Sex o 
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Table 214. Poverty Status in 1969 of Families by Family Income, Number of Related Childi 
Years, and Sex and Race of Mead: 1970 -Continued 
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15. Poverty Status tn 1969 of Persons 3 to 24 Years Old Enrolled in School by Year of School in 
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USUAL PLACE DF RESIDENCE 
In accordance with census practice 
dating back to 1790, each person 
enumerated in the 1970 census was 
counted as an inhabitant of his usual 
place of residence, which is generally 
construed to mean the place where ho 
lives and sleeps most of the time. This 
placo is not necessarily the same as his 
legal residence, voting residence, or 
domicile. In the vast majority of cases, 
however, the use of these different 
bases of classification would produce 
substantially the some statistics, 
although there may be appreciable 
differences for a few areas. 

The implementation of this practice 
has resulted in the establishing of 
residence rules for certain categories of 
persons whose usubl place of residence 
is not immediately clear. Furthermore, 
this practice means that persons were 


not always counted as residents of the 
place where they happened to lie 
found by the census enumerators. 
Persons without a usual place of 
residence were, however, counted 
where they were enumerated. 

Members of the Armed Forces 
living on military installations were 
counted, as in every previous census, 
as residents of the area in which the 
installation was located. Similarly, 
members of the Armed Forces not 
living on a military installation were 
counted as residents of the area in 
which they were living. Crews of U.S. 
Navy vessels were counted as residents 
of the home port to which tlie 
particular vessel was assigned; crews of 
vessels deployed to the overseas fleet 
were therefore not included in the 
population of any State or the District 
of Columbia. Persons in Armed Forces 
families were counted where they were 
living on Census Day (e.g., the military 
installation, "off-base," or elsewhere, 
as the case might be). 

Crews of U.S. merchant marine 
vessels were counted as part of the 
population of the U.S. port in which 
their vessel was berthed on Census 
Day; or if sailing in inland or coastal 
waters, as part of the population of 
the vessel's home port. Crews of all 
other U.S. merchant marine vessels are 
not included in the population of any 
State or the District of Columbia. 

College students, as in 1950 and 
1960, were counted as residents of the 
area in which they were living while 
attending college; whereas, children in 
boarding schools below the college 
level were to be counted at their 
parental home. Inmates of institutions, 
who ordinarily live there for 
considerable periods of time, were 
counted as residents of the area where 
this institution was located; on the 
other hand, patients in short-term 
wards of general hospitals were 


counted at their usual place of 
residence. On the night of April 6, 
1970, a special enumeration was 
conducted in missions, flophouses, 
detention centers, etc., and persons 
enumerated therein were counted as 
residents of the particular place. 

Americans who wore overseas for 
an extended [jeriod (in the Armed 
Forces, working at civilian jobs, study¬ 
ing in foreign universities, etc.) are not 
included in the population of any of 
ihe States or the District of Columbia. 
On the other hand, persons temporari¬ 
ly abroad on vacations, business trips, 
and the like were counted at their 
usual residence. 

Persons in larger hotels, motels, 
etc., on the night of March 31, 1970, 
were requested to fill out a census 
form for allocation back to their 
homes il they indicated no one was 
there to report them in the census. A 
similar approach was used for persons 
visiting in private residences, as well as 
for Americans who left the United 
States during March 1970 via major 
intercontinental air or ship carriers for 
temporary travel abroad. 

In addition, information on persons 
away from their usual place of resi¬ 
dence was obtained from other 
members of their families, landladies, 
etc. If an entire family was expected 
to be away during the whole period of 
the enumeration, information on it 
was obtained from neighbors. A 
matching process was used to 
eliminate duplicate reports for a 
person whp reported for himself while 
away from his usual residence and who 
was also reported at this usual resi¬ 
dence by someone else. 

URBAN AND RURAL RESIDENCE 

Definition.—According to the defini¬ 
tion adopted for use in the 1970 
census, the urban population 

App 


















comprises all persons living in ur¬ 
banized areas and in places of 2,500 
inhabitants or more outside urbanized 
areas. More specifically, the urban 
population consists of all persons 
living in (a) places of 2,500 inhabitants 
or more incorporated as cities, villages, 
boroughs (except in Alaska), and 
towns (except in the New England 
States, New York, and Wisconsin), but 
excluding those persons living in the 
rural portions of extended cities; (b) 
unincorporated places of 2,500 in¬ 
habitants or more; and (c) other terri¬ 
tory, incorporated or unincorporated, 
included in urbanized areas. The 
population not classified as urban 
constitutes the rural population. 

In censuses prior to 1950, the 
urban population comprised all 
persons living in incorporated places of 
2,500 or more and areas (usually 
minor civil divisions) classified as 
urban under special rules relating to 
population size and density. The most 
important component of the urban 
territory in any definition is the group 
of incorporated places having 2.500 
inhabitants or more. A definition of 
urban territory restricted to such 
places, however, would exclude a 
number of largo and densely settled 
places merely because they are not 
incorporated. Prior to 1950, an effort 
was made to avoid some of the moro 
obvious omissions by inclusion of 
selected places which were classified as 
urban under special rules. Even with 
these rules, however, many large and 
closely built-up places were excluded 
from the urban territory. 

To improve its measure of the 
urban population, the Bureau of the 
Census adopted, in 1950, the concept 
of the urbanized area and delineated 
boundaries for unincorporated places. 
With the adoption of the urbanized 
area and unincorporated place 
App-2 


concepts for the 1950 census, the 
urban population was defined os all 
persons residing iri urbanized areas 
and, outside these areas, in all places 
incorporated or unincorporated, which 
had 2,500 inhabitants or more. With 
the following two exceptions, the 
1950 definition of urban was 
continued substantially unchanged to 
I960 and 1970. In 1960 (but not in 
1970), certain towns in the New 
England States, townships in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and counties 
elsewhere were designated as urban. 
However, most of the population of 
these "special rule” areas would have 
been classified as urban in any event 
because they were residents of an 
urbanized area or an unincorporated 
place of 2,500 or more. Second, the 
introduction of the concept of 
"extended cities” in 1970 has very 
little impact on the urban and rural 
figures generally. 

Extended cities.-Over the 1960-1970 
decade there has been an increasing 
trend toward the extension of city 
boundaries to include territory es¬ 
sentially rural in character. Examples 
are city-county consolidations such as 
the creation of the city of Chesapeake, 
Va., from South Norfolk city and 
Norfolk County and the extension of 
Oklahoma City, Dkla., into five 
counties. The classification of all the 
inhabitants of such cities as urban 
would include in the urban population 
persons whose environment is primari¬ 
ly rural in character. In order to 
separate these people from those 
residing in the closely settled portions 
of such cities, the Bureau of the 
Census examined patterns of popula¬ 
tion density and classified a portion or 
portions of each such city as rural. An 
extended city contains one or more 
areas, each at least 5 square miles in 
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Farm and nonfarm 
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farms, and the rural nonfarm popula¬ 
tion, which comprises the remaining 
rural population. As in the 1960 
census, the farm population consists of 
persons living on places of 10 or more 
acres from which sales of form 
products amounted to $50 or more in 
the preceding calendar year or on 
places of fewer than 10 acres from 
which sales of farm products 
amounted to $250 or more in the 
preceding year. 

Farm residence in accordance with 
this definition was determined from 
answers to questions Hi7 and H18, 
asked of households in the 20 percent 
sample. 

Persons in rural territory who, ac¬ 
cording to the definition, were not 
living on farms were classified as non¬ 
farm residents. All persons living in 
group quarters except those in agricul¬ 
tural workers camps on farms are 
classified as nonfarm. 

Farm and nonfarm residence has 
been obtained in each census since 
that of 1930. For 1970, as in the 1960 
census, the figures are for the farm 
population residing in rural territory. 
In all other censuses, farm or nonfarm 
residence was determined for persons 
in cities and other territory classified 
as urban as well as in rural territory. 

Users of the data on farm and 
nonfarm residence should refer to the 
"Correction Note" in chapter C. 


COUNTIES 

The primary divisions of the States 
are, in general, termed counties, but in 
Louisiana these divisions are known as 
parishes. There are no counties in 
Alaska. In this State, statistical areas 
called census divisions were developed 
for general statistical purposes through 
the cooperation of the State and the 
Census Bureau and are treated as 


county equivalents. In four States 
(Maryland, Missouri, Nevada, and 
Virginia), there are one or more cities 
which are independent of any county 
organization and thus constitute 
primary divisions of their States. 

COUNTY SUBDIVISIONS 
Statistics for subdivisions of counties 
are presented as follows: 
fa) By minor civil division in 28 
Sta tes-Arkansas. Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire. New 
Jersey, New York, North Caro 
lina, Ohio. Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

(b) By census county divisions in 21 
States-Alabama, Arizona, Cali¬ 
fornia, Colorado, Dolaware, 
Florida, Georgia. Hawaii, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Montana, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Ten¬ 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming. 

(c) In Alaska, by boroughs and 
reservations for those census divi¬ 
sions (the county equivalent) 
which are so subdivided. 

In table 10, places which are not 
themselves county subdivisions are 
shown indented under the subdivision 
in which they are located. When a 
place lies in more than one sub¬ 
division, each part Is shown under the 
appropriate subdivision and is 
identified as "part." The total popula¬ 
tion of such places appears in table 6. 
Changes in boundaries between 1960 
and 1970 are described in the notes at 
the end of table 10. 


Minor civil divisions.—Minor civil divi¬ 
sions (MCD’s) represent the primary 
political or administrative subdivisions 
established by State law. Whore more 
than one type of primary division 
exists in a county, the Census Bureau 
uses the more stable type so as to 
provide comparable statistics from 
decade to decade, insofar as possible. 
The most common type of MCD is the 
civil township, but there are also towns, 
magisterial districts, precincts, etc. In 
some States, incorporated places art; 
MCD's in their own right; in other 
States they are subordirrate to the 
MCD in which they are located, or the 
pattern is mixed-some incorporated 
places are independent minor civil 
divisions and others are subordinated 
to the minor civil division. In the New 
England States, there is considerably 
more interest in theso subdivisions 
than is generally true elsewhere. 
Therefore, in the reports for the New 
England States, statistics for these 
areas (which are designated as 
"towns") are presented in the tables 
which present data for places; the 
towns are interspersed with the same 
alphabetical order as the places and are 
identified by the term "town" after 
the name. 

Census county divisions.—Census 
county divisions (CCD's) were estab 
lished first in the State of Washington 
for use in the 1950 census. Between 
1950 and i960, they were established 
in 1 7 other States; and during the last 
decade, in three additional States 
(Delaware, North Dakota, and Okla¬ 
homa). In reviewing the existing CCD’s 
for the 1970 census, some revisions 
were made to improve their usefulness. 
For example, most of the counties 
which were a single division in 1960 
were divided into two census county 
divisions to provide more area detail. 





CCD's represent community areas 
which have been defined in recent 
decades by the Census Bureau with the 
cooperation of the Governors and 
State and local officials. In these 
States, the CCD's have replaced a 
variety of MCD's which were un¬ 
satisfactory for statistical purposes 
principally because their boundaries 
frequently changed, wore imaginary 
lines, or wore not well known by many 
of the inhabitants. CCD's have relative¬ 
ly permanent boundaries which follow 
physical features or the limits of in¬ 
corporated places. Where an un¬ 
incorporated enclave exists within a 
city, it is included in the some CCD as 
the city. In establishing CCD's, con¬ 
sideration was given mainly to the 
trade or service areas of principal 
settlements and in some cases to major 
land use or physiographic differences. 
Each CCD has a name which is general 
ly the name of the principal place 
listed within it, except in the State of 
Washington where most of the divi¬ 
sions are numbered rather than named. 

Unorganized territories.-In the States 
of Maine, Minnesota, and South 
Dakota there are a number of counties 
which contain two or more dis¬ 
contiguous unorganized territories, 
i.e., territory not included in a minor 
civil division. To improve the utility of 
census data for these States, each 
separate area of unorganized territory 
in these States is recognized as one or 
more subdivisions and given a name 
preceded by the designation "Unorg. 
Ten. of." Small isolated units of un¬ 
organized territory also are found in a 
few counties in other States but do 
not require special treatment. 

PLACES 

Two types of places are recognized in 
the census reports-incorporated 
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places and unincorporated places, as 
defined below. 

Incorporated places—These are 
political units incorporated as cities, 
boroughs, towns, and villages with the 
following exceptions: la) boroughs in 
Alaska and (b) towns in the New 
England States. New York, and 
Wisconsin. Boroughs in Alaska are 
treated as county subdivisions and 
may include one or more incorporated 
places. The towns in the New England 
States, New York, and Wisconsin are 
minor civil divisions similar to the 
townships found in other States and 
not necessarily thickly settled centers 
of population such as the cities, 
boroughs, towns, and villages in other 
States. Similarly, in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, where some townships 
possess powers and functions similar 
to those of incorporated places, the 
townships are not classified as "in¬ 
corporated places." Thus, some minor 
civil divisions which are "incor¬ 
porated" in one legal sense of the 
word are not regarded by the Census 
Buieau as "incorporated places ” With¬ 
out this restriction all of the towns in 
the New England States, New York, 
and Wisconsin and the townships in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania would 
have to be counted as incorporated 
places without any consideration of 
the nature of population settlement. 
The densely settled portions of some 
are recognized as unincorporated 
places or os part of an urbanized area. 

In Hawaii, there are no incor¬ 
porated places in the sense of a func¬ 
tioning local governmental unit. The 
State, however, has recognized places 
and established boundaries for them. 
Such places are treated os incorporated 
in the 1970 census. 

The population figure for an in¬ 
corporated place at earlier censuses 
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Detailed maps are available for 
purchase from the Census Bureau. 

The following modifications in the 
delineation of unincorporated places 
were introduced in the 1970 census: 

1. Selected towns in the New England 
States and townships in Penn¬ 
sylvania and New Jersey are not 
regarded as urban as in 1960. 
Therefore, unincorporated places 
are defined for the built-up area of 
these towns and townships outside 
urbanized areas in the same manner 
as they are in the icst of the 
country. 

2. In urbanized areas outside of the 
New England States, unincor¬ 
porated places with 5,000 in¬ 
habitants or more are recognized; in 
1960 only places of 10,000 in 
habitants or more were recognized. 
In the New England States, no 
unincorpotated places arc recog¬ 
nized within urbanized areas. 

3. Built-up parts of military installa¬ 
tions outside incorporated places 
are recognized as unincorporated 
places. 

4. All places in Hawaii are treated as 
incorporated places, with bound¬ 
aries defined by the State; in 1960, 
all places other than Honolulu and 
Hilo were considered ns unincor¬ 
porated places with boundaries 
defined by the Census Bureau. 

5. Arlington County, Virginia, is 
treated as an unincorporated place; 
it is the only such place which 
consists of an entire county. 


URBANIZED AREAS 

The major objective of the Census 
Bureau in delineating urbanized areas 
is to provide a better separation of 
urban and rural population in the 
vicinity of the larger cities. An ur¬ 


banized area consists of a central city, 
or cities, and surrounding closely 
settled territory. The specific criteria 
for the delineation of an urbanized 
area are as follows: 

la. A cential city of 50,000 inhab¬ 
itants or more in 1960, in a special 
census conducted by the Census 
Bureau since I960, or in the 1970 
census; or 

b. Twin cities, i.e., cities with 
contiguous boundaries and consti¬ 
tuting, for general social and 
economic purposes, a single com¬ 
munity with a combined popula¬ 
tion of at least 50,000, and with 
the smaller of the twin cities 
having a pnpulation of at least 
15.000. 

2. Surrounding closely settled ter¬ 
ritory in 1970, inefuding the fol¬ 
lowing (but excluding tire rural 
portions of extended cities, see 
"Urban and Rural Residence," 
above): 

a. Incorporated places of 2,500 in¬ 
habitants or more. 

b. Incorporated places with fewer 
than 2,500 inhabitants, provided 
that each has a closely settled area 
of 100 housing units or more. 

c. Small parcels of land normally less 
than one square mile in area having 
a population density of 1,000 
inhabitants or more per square 
mile. The areas of large non- 
residential tiacts devoted to such 
urban land uses as railroad yards, 
airports, factories, parks, golf 
courses, and cemeteries are 
excluded in computing the 
population density. 

d. Other similar small areas in un¬ 
incorporated territory with lower 
population density provided that 
they serve 

-to eliminate enclaves, or 

-to close indentations in the 


urbanized areas of one mile or 
less across the open end, or 
--to link outlying enumeration 
districts of qualifying density 
that are not more than 1 Vi miles 
from the main body of the 
urbanized area. 

The 1970 criteria are essentially the 
same ns those used in 1960 with two 
exceptions. The extended city concept 
is new for 1970. Secondly, in 1960, 
towns in the New England States, 
townships in New Jersey and Penn¬ 
sylvania, and counties elsewhere, 
which were classified os urban in ac¬ 
cordance with specific criteria, were 
included in ihc contiguous urbanized 
areas. In 1970, only those portions of 
towns and townships in these States 
that met the rules followed m defining 
urbanized areas elsewhere in the 
United States are included 

All persons residing in an urbanized 
area are classified as urban. The 
urbanized area population is some¬ 
times divided into those in the 
"central city (or cities)" and those in 
the remainder of the area or the 
"urban fringe." The "central city" 
category consists of the population of 
tfie cities named in the title of (lie 
urbanized area.' The title is limited to 
three names and normally lists the 
largest city first and the other qualify¬ 
ing cities in size order; this order is, in 
many cases, based on 1960 population 
because most names were fixed before 
the 1970 counts were available. For 


The four exceptions are: 

New York, N.Y.-Northwestern New 
Jersey—New York, Newark, jersey 
City, Paterson, Clifton, and Passaic 



Los Angofos-Long Seech—Los Angeles, 
Long Beach, Anaheim, Santa Ana, and 
Garden Grove 

San Franclsco-Oakiand—San Francisco, 
Oakland, and Yallcjo 
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GENERAL 

As stated in the introductory text, the 
1970 census was conducted primarily 
through self-enumeration. The 
principal determinant for the re¬ 
sponses was, therefore, the question¬ 
naire and its accompanying instruction 
sheet. Furthermore, census takers were 
instructed, in their telephone and 
personal-visit interviews, to read the 
questions directly from the question¬ 
naire. The definitions and explanations 
given below for each subject are large¬ 
ly drawn from various technical and 
procedural materials used in the col¬ 
lection of the data. This material 
helped the enumerative personnel to 
understand more fully the intent of 
each question and thus to resolve 
problem or unusual cases in a manner 
consistent with this intent. Also 
included is certain explanatory ip* 
formation to assist the user in the 
proper utilization of the statistics. 
Facsimiles of the census questions and 
respondent instructions are presented 
on pages App-46 to App-51. 

SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

AGE 

The data on age were derived from 
answers to questions 5, 6, and 7, 
which were asked of all persons {see 
facsimiles of questionnaire items and 
instructions on page App-46). Only 
the information in items 6 and 7 was 
read into the computer. Answers in 
item 5, which was not FDSDIC read¬ 
able, were used during field review to 
fill any blanks in items 6 and 7. The 
age classification is based on the age of 
the person in completed years as of 
April 1, 1970. The data on age repre¬ 
sent the difference, as calculated in the 


computer, between date of birth and 
April 1, 1970. 

In the computation of median age, 
if the median falls in the terminal 
category of an age distribution, the 
method of presentation is to show the 
initial age of the terminal category 
followed by a plus sign; thus, if the 
median falls in the category "75 years 
and over," it is shown as "75+.'’ 
Median age in all tables is computed 
from data for 5-year age groups. 

For the category ''62 years and 
over," the I960 data shown in these 
tables include on estimate of the 
number of persons 62 to 64 years old. 

The number of persons shown as 
100 years old and over in the 1970 
census is overstated, apparently 
because of a misunderstanding by 
some persons in filling the age portion 
of the census questionnaire. This kind 
of reporting error appears to have 
affected the count of persons 100 
years and over in varying degree in all 
of the States. Available evidence 
suggests that the true number of 
persons 100 years old and over in the 
United States does not exceed several 
thousand, and is possibly less than 
5,000, as compared with the tabulated 
figure of 106,441. 

In each census since 1940 the 
Bureau of the Census has estimated 
the age of a person when it was not 
reported. In censuses before 1940, 
with the exception of 1880, persons of 
unknown age were shown as a separate 
category. 

The summary totals for "14 years 
and over" and "2t years and over" for 
earlier censuses included all persons of 
"unknown age” since there is evidence 
that most of the persons for whom age 
was not reported were in the age 
classes above these limits. In 1960 and 
1970 assignment of unknown ages was 
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performed by the allocution proce¬ 
dure. 

SEX 

The data on sex were derived from 
answers to question 3 (see facsimile of 
questionnaire item on page App-46). 
At the time of field review, most of 
the comparatively small number of 
cases in which sex was not reported 
were resolved by determining the ap¬ 
propriate entry from the person's 
given name and household relation¬ 
ship. For the remaining cases, sex was 
assigned through the allocation 
process. 

RACE 

The data on race were derived from 
answers to question 4, which was 
asked of all persons (see facsimile of 
questionnaire item, page App-46). The 
concept of race as used by the Bureau 
of the Census does not denote any sci¬ 
entific definition of biological stock. 
Rather it reflects self-identification by 
respondents. Since the 1970 census 
obtained information on race pri¬ 
marily through self-enumeration, the 
data represent essentially self-classi¬ 
fication by people according to the 
race with which they identify them¬ 
selves. 

For persons of mixed parentage 
who were in doubt as to their clas¬ 
sification, the race of the person's 
father was to be used. In 1960, 
persons who reported mixed parentage 
of white and any other race were 
classified according to the other race; 
mixtures of races other than white 
were classified according to the race of 
the father. 

The category "white" includes 
persons who indicated their race as 
white, as well as persons who did not 
classify themselves in one of the 
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specific race categories on the ques¬ 
tionnaire but entered Mexican, Puerto 
Rican, or a response suggesting Indo- 
European stock. In the 1930 census 
reports, Mexicans were classified as in 
the "other" race category; however, 
the 1930 data in this report have been 
revised to include Mexicans in the 
white population, as is the case for all 
other census years shown in this 
report. 

The category "Negro" includes 
persons who indicated their race as 
Negro or Black, ns well as persons who 
did not classify themselves in one of 
the specific race categories on the 
questionnaire hut who had such 
entries as Jamaican, Trinidadian, West 
Indian, Haitian, and Ethiopian. The 
term "Negro and other races" include 
persons of all races other than white. 

The category "Indian" includes 
l^rsons who indicated their race as 
American Indian or who did not 
indicate a specific race category but 
repotted the name of an Indian tribe. 

White, Negro, Indian. Japanese, 
Chinese, and Filipino are shown 
separately in reports for all States. 
Separate data for Korean are shown 
for all States except Alaska. For 
Alaska, separate data are shown also 
for Aleut and Eskimo. In the report 
for Hawaii separate data are also 
shown for Hawaiian (including part- 
Hawaiian). 

In tables 17 and 18, data on 
Filipinos for certain years are included 
in the "all other" category; separate 
figures for some years are available in 
table 15 of I960 Population Census 
Volume I. 

The residual category "all other 
races" includes all races for which data 
are not shown separately in the 
particular report. Thus, Hawaiian, 
Korean, Eskimo, and Aleut may be 
included in the residual category in 
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NATIVITY, PLACE 
PARENTAGE 

The data on nativity 
and parentage wer 
answers to questions 


(see facsimile's of questionnaire items 
and instructions on pages App-47 and 
50). Question 13 was asked of all 
persons in the 20 percent sample; ques¬ 
tions 14 and 15, of alf persons in the 
15 percent sample; and question 16, of 
all persons in the 5-percent sample. 

Nativity.-Information on place of 
birth is used to classify the population 
of the United States into two major 
categories: native and foreign born. 
The category "native” comprises 
poisons born in the United States, in 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, in 
an outlying area of the United States, 
or at sea. Also included in this cate¬ 
gory is the small number of persons 
who, although they were born in a 
foreign country, have at least one 
native American parent. When in¬ 
formation on place of birth was 
missing, nativity was assigned on the 
basis of related information. In 
previous censuses persons for whom 
nativity was not reported were general¬ 
ly classified as native. Persons not 
classified as native are classified as 
"foreign born." The population of the 
United States has been classified as 
native or foreign born in every census 
since I860. 

Statistics on nativity obtained from 
the 15-percent and the 5-percent 
samples may differ for reasons other 
than sampling variability. Persons born 
in a foreign country were classified as 
native if they had at least one native 
parent. On the 15-percent sample, 
nativity of parents was determined by 
the entry for birthplace of parents 
(questions 14 and 15). On the 
5-percent sample, where there was no 
question on birthplace of parents, 
nativity of persons born in a foreign 
country was determined by the entry 
in question 16a; that is, those with an 
entry of "Born abroad of American 


parents" were counted as native and 
all others as foreign born. 

Place of birth.-Data on the State of 
birth of the native population have 
been collected in each census begin¬ 
ning with that of 1850. For the more 
recent censuses, State of birth has 
been published for the native popula¬ 
tion of the urban, rural-nonfarm, and 
rural-farm parts of States, and of 
individual cities above a specified 
minimum sixo. In this report, the 
native population is classified into the 
following groups: persons bom in the 
State in which they were residing at 
the time of the census; persons born in 
a different State; persons bom in 
Puerto Rico or in an outlying area of 
the United States; persons born abroad 
of native parents or at sea; and 
persons whose place of birth was not 
reported. Respondents wore instructed 
to report place of birth in terms of the 
mother's usual State of residence at 
the time of the birth rather than in 
terms of the location of the hospital if 
the birth occurred in a hospital. 

The statistics on State of birth are 
of value mainly for the information 
they provide on the historic move¬ 
ments of the native population from 
one State to another within the United 
States from the time of birth to the 
date of the census. The statistics 
afford no indication of the amount of 
migration within a given State; nor do 
they take any account of intermediate 
moves between the time of a person’s 
birth and the time of the census. 

Foreign-born persons were asked to 
report their country of birth according 
to international boundaries as recog¬ 
nized by the United States government 
on April 1, 1970. Since numerous 
changes in boundaries of foreign 
countries have occurred in the last 
century, some foreign-born persons 


may have reported their country of 
birth in terms of boundaries that 
existed at the time of Iheir birth or 
emigration, or in accordance with thuir 
own national preference. 

Parentage.—Information on birthplace 
of parents is used to classify the native 
population into two categories: native 
of native parentage and native of 
foreign or mixed parentage. The cate¬ 
gory native of native parentage 
comprises native persons with both 
parents born in the United States. The 
category native of foreign or mixed 
parentage includes native persons with 
one or both parents foreign born. The 
rules lor determining the nativity ol 
parents are generally the same as those 
for determining the nativity of the 
person himself. 

Foreign stock.-The category "foreign 
stock'' includes the foreign-born 
population and the native population 
of foreign or mixed parentage. Persons 
of foreign stock thus comprise all first- 
and second-generalion Americans. In 
this report, persons of foreign stock 
are classified according to their 
country of origin, with separate 
distributions shown for the foreign 
born and the native of foreign or 
mixed parentage. Native persons of 
foreign parentage whose parents were 
born in different foreign countries are 
classified according to the country of 
birth of the father. 

CITIZENSHIP AND YEAR OF 
IMMIGRATION 

Data on citizenship and year of im¬ 
migration were derived from answers 
to questions 16a and 16b (see fac¬ 
similes of questionnaire items and 
instructions on pages App-47 and 50). 
The questions were asked of persons in 
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the 5-percent sample who reported 
being born in a foreign country. 
Persons born abroad or at sea who had 
at least one American parent were to 
report themselves as "Born abroad of 
American parents.” 

Citizenship.-Information on citizen¬ 
ship was used to classify the popula¬ 
tion into two major categories, citizens 
and aliens. Citizens are further clas¬ 
sified as native or naturalized. 
"Native” includes all persons born in 
the United States, Puerto Rico, the 
Canaf Zone, Guam, American Samoa, 
or the Virgin Islands and persons born 
abroad of American parents or at sea. 
It was assumed that all natives were 
citizens. Similar questions on citizen¬ 
ship were asked in the censuses of 
1820, 1830, 1870, and 1890 through 
1950. 

Year of immigration.-The question 
was asked of foreign-born persons in 
the 5-percent sample. The respondent 
was to indicate the period which 
covered the year he came to stay 
permanently in the United States. 
Information on year of immigration 
permits the classification of the 
foreign-born population as long-term 
residents or recent arrivals. A question 
on year of immigration was previously 
asked in every census from 1890 to 
1930. 

MOTHER TONGUE 
Definition.-The data on mother 
tongue were derived from answers to 
question 17 (see facsimiles of ques¬ 
tionnaire item and instructions on 
pages App-47 and 50). 

The question was asked of all 
persons in the 15-percent sample. In¬ 
formation on mother tongue is used to 
assist in identification of the various 


ethnic groups in the population. In 
particular, the Spanish language 
population is defined primarily on this 
basis. The data on mother tongue may 
not reflect a person's current language 
skills since the vast majority of persons 
reporting a mother tongue other than 
English have learned to speak English 
(luring or after their childhood. 

Comparability with earlier census 
data.-Before the 1960 census a ques¬ 
tion on mother tongue was asked in 
the censuses of 1910, 1920, 1930, and 
1940. The comparability of these data 
is limited to some extent by changes in 
question wording, in the categories of 
the population to whom the question 
was addressed, and in the detail that 
was published. In the 1910 and 1920 
censuses, statistics on mother tongue 
were published for the foreign white 
stock; in 1930, they were published 
for the foreign-born white population; 
and in 1940, they were published for 
the native white of native parentage as 
well as the foreign white stock. In 
1960, the data on mother tongue were 
shown for the foreign-bom population 
of all races combined. In 1970, they 
are shown for all persons and accord¬ 
ing to various subgroups. In 1960 and 
1970, if both English and another 
mother tongue were reported, prefer¬ 
ence was always given to the language 
other than English. This procedure 
may reduce somewhat the proportion 
of the foreign-born population clas¬ 
sified as having English as their mother 
tongue. 

SPANISH HERITAGE 

Social and economic characteristics are 
presented for the population of 
Spanish heritage, which is identified in 
various ways, using information 
derived from the 15 percent sample. In 


42 States and tl 
Columbia, this popul. 
as "Persons of Span 
five Southwestern St 
of Spanish langua 
surname"; and in t 
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presented for persons of Spanish 
language combined with all other 
persons of Spanish surname. Tfie 
number of those additional persons is 
shown in the category "Other persons 
of Spanish surname." 

Puerto Rican birth or parentage-The 
population of Puerto Rican birth or 
parentage includes persons born in 
Puerto Rico and persons Itorn in the 
United States or an outlying area with 
one or both parents born in Puerto 
Rico. Social and economic character¬ 
istics are shown for this group in the 
reports for New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. 

In two standard metropolitan 
statistical areas that cross State lines, 
Wilmington, Del.-N.J.-M(l., and 
Texarkana, Tex.-Ark., tho population 
of Spanish heritage in each State 
portion is identified, for tabulation 
purposes, in the manner specified 
above for that State, and the segments 
for the different States are combined 
to form a total for the area. The term 
used to describe this population, how¬ 
ever, is the term applicable in the State 
containing the major portion of the 
SMSA. Thus, for the Wilmington 
SMSA, tho term applicable in Dela¬ 
ware, "Persons of Spanish language," 
is used; and in the Texarkana SMSA 
tho term applicable in Texas, "Persons 
of Spanish language or Spanish sur¬ 
name," is used. 

SPANISH ORIGIN OR DESCENT 

On the 5-porcent sample question¬ 
naire, a question was asked to identify 
persons of Spanish origin or descent 
(sec facsimile of questionnaire item 
13b, page App*47) and was used in 
cross-tabulations with 5-percent 
sample data. A person was classified as 
being of Spanish origin or descent if 


his or her entry for this question was 
any of the following: Mexican, Puerto 
Rican, Cuban, Central or South 
American, or other Spanish. 

Por certain areas, the number of 
persons of Spanish origin or descent is 
overstated because some respondents 
apparently misunderstood the 
question and interpreted "Central or 
South American" to mean central or 
southern United States. Available 
evidence suggests that this mis¬ 
interpretation resulted in an overstate¬ 
ment which was substantial in some 
southern States and may have oc¬ 
curred, to a lesser degree, in States in 
the central area of the country. 

YEAR MOVED INTO PRESENT 
HOUSE 

The data on year moved into present 
house were derived from the answers 
to question 18 (see facsimiles of ques¬ 
tionnaire item and instructions, pages 
App-47 and 50). 

The question was asked of all 
persons in the 15-percent sample. As 
in 1960, respondents were asked to 
answer in terms of the most recent 
move they had made. The intent was 
to obtain the year when the person 
established his usual residence in the 
housing unit. Thus, a person who had 
moved back into the same house (or 
apartment) in which he had previously 
lived was asked to give the date at 
which he began the present oc¬ 
cupancy. If a person had moved from 
one apartment to another in the same 
building, he was expected to give the 
year when he moved into the present 
apartment. The category "always lived 
in this house or apartment" consists of 
persons who reported that their resi¬ 
dence on April 1, 1970, was the same 
as their residence at birth and who had 
never had any other place of residence. 


RESIDENCE IN 1965 

The data on residence in 1965 were 
derived from answers to question 19 
on the 15 percent sample question¬ 
naire and question 36 on tho 5-percent 
sample questionnaire (see facsimiles ot 
questionnaire items and instructions, 
pages App-47, 49, and 50, 51). Ques¬ 
tion 19 asked the State (or foreign 
country), the county, and, if appli¬ 
cable, the city of residence on April 1, 
1965. Question 36 asked only the 
State of residence and was asked only 
of persons 14 years old and over, fn 
question 36 the respondent was asked 
to mark "This State" if his State of 
residence at the time of the 1970 
enumeration was the same as in April 
1965. Otherwise, tfie name of the 
State or foreign country of residence 
in 1965 was to be entered. 

Residence on April 1, 1965, is the 
usual place of residence 5 years before 
enumeration. Residence in 1965 was 
used in conjunction with residence in 
1970 to determine the extent of 
residential mobility of the population. 
The category "same house" includes 
all persons 5 years old and over who 
did not move during the 5 years as 
well as those who had moved but by 
1970 had returned to their 1965 resi¬ 
dence. 

Persons who had changed residence 
from 1965 to 1970 were classified into 
groups according to type of move. The 
category "different house in United 
States" includes persons who, on April 
1, 1965, lived in the United States in a 
different house from the one they 
occupied on April 1, 1970, and for 
whom sufficient information concern¬ 
ing the 1965 residence was collected. 
These persons were subdivided into 
three groups according to their 1965 
residence: "different house, same 
county," "different county, same 
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State/' arid "different State." The 
second and third groups make up the 
population classified as "migrants." 
The third group was further sub¬ 
divided by region of 1965 residence. 
Data on State of residence in 1965 in 
this report provide information on 
geographic mobility for cross- 
tabulation with occupational mobility 
for the period 1965 to 1970. 

The category "abroad" includes 
those with residence in a foreign 
country or an outlying area of the* 
United States in 1965, including 
Armed Forces stationed overseas. 
Persons 5 years old and over who 
indicated they had moved into their 
present residence after Apiil 1, 1965, 
but for whom sufficiently complete 
and consistent information regarding 
residence on April 1, 1965, was not 
collected, are included in the group 
"moved, 1965 residence not 
reported." When no infoimation was 
reported for the person himself, in¬ 
formation for other members of the 
family was used, if available. The 
category "moved, 1965 residence not 
reported" also includes persons who 
gave no information on residence on 
April 1, 1965, but were classified ns 
having moved into their present house 
since that date on the basis of the final 
edited information reported for ques¬ 
tion 18, "When did this person move 
into this house (or apartment)?'* (All 
nonresponses on the latter question 
were allocated.) 

The number of persons who were 
living in a different house in 1965 is 
somewhat less than the total number 
of moves during the 5 years. Some 
persons in the same house at the two 
dates had moved during the 5-year 
period but by the time of enumeration 
had returned to their 1965 residence. 
Other persons who were living in a 
different house had made two or more 


intermediate moves. For similar 
reasons, the number of persons living 
in a different county or a different 
State may be understated. 

Similar questions on mobility were 
asked in the i960. 1950, and 1940 
censuses. The questions in the 1950 
census, however, applied to residence 
one year earliei rather than 5 years 
earlier Although the questions in the 
1940 census covered a 5-ycar period, 
compai ability with that census is 
reduced somewhat because of 
different definitions and categories of 
tabulation. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 

Most of the data on school enrollment 
were derived from answers to question 
20, which was asked of all persons in 
the 15-percent sample. However, in 
tables containing cross-classifications 
with social or economic characteristics 
based on the 20 porcent or 5-pcrccnt 
sample, school enrollment was 
obtained from question 22, which was 
asked of persons ir the 20-percent 
sample. (See facsimiles of 
questionnaire items and instructions, 
pages App-47 and 50.) 

The data on year of school in which 
enrolled were obtained from 
responses, for those who were en¬ 
rolled, to the question on highest 
grade attended, question 21 (see fac¬ 
similes of questionnaire item and 
instructions, pages App-47 and 50). 

Schooling included.—Persons were 
included as enrolled in school if they 
reported attending a "regular” school 
or college at any time between 
February 1, 1970, ancf the time of 
enumeration. According to the census 
definition, “regular" schooling refers 
to formal education obtained in public 


and private (denomin 
denominational) nu 
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night school, and whe 
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education to young 
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school since February 
who had not actually 
example because of 
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excluded from the eni 
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courses taken at such 
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Lovol and year of school in which 
enrolled.-Persons who were enrolled 
in school were classified according to 
the level and year of school in which 
they were enrolled. The levels which 
are separately identified in this report 
arc nursery school, kindergarten, 
elementary school, high school, and 
college. Chilcfren in "Head Start" or 
similar programs are counted under 
"Ninsory" or "Kindergarten" as ap¬ 
propriate. Elementary school, as 
defined here, includes graders 1 to 8, 
and high school includes grades 9 to 
12. If a person was attending a junior 
high school, the equivalent in terms of 
8 years of elementary school and 4 
years of high school was obtained. 
(See the section on "Years of School 
Completed" for a discussion of varia¬ 
tions in school organization.) The term 
"college" includes junior or com¬ 
munity colleges, regular 4-year 
colleges, and giaduatc or professional 
schools. 

Public, parochial, or other private 
school.—Persons who were enrolled in 
school wore also classified as attending 
a public, parochial, or other private 
school. In general, a "public" school is 
defined as any school which is con¬ 
trolled and supported primarily by a 
local. State, or Federal government 
agency. A "parochial" school is 
defined here as a private school which 
is controlled or supported primarily by 
a religious organization. An "other 
private" school is defined as a school 
controlled or supported primarily by 
private groups other than religious 
organizations. 

Enumeration of college students.—In 
the 1970 census, as in 1960 and 1950, 
college students were to be 
enumerated where they lived while 
attending college. In most earlier 


censuses they were enumerated at 
their parental home. 

Comparability with earlier census 
data.—The corresponding question on 
schooling in the 1930 census applied 
to a somewhat longer period, the 
period since the preceding September! 
1. Furthermore, in that census the 
question was not restricted as to the 
type of school the person was attend¬ 
ing. In 1940 the question referred to 
the period since the preceding March 
1. In 1950 the reference period was 
changed to that between February 1 
(the usual elate for beginning the 
second semester) and the time of 
enumeration. The same reference 
period was used in 19G0 and 1970. 

In 1950, kindergarten enrollment 
was separately identified, but the 
number of children enrolled in kinder¬ 
garten was not included with the 1950 
statistics on enrollment. In 1960. 
kindergarten enrollment was separate¬ 
ly identified and inckrded with the 
regulai enrollment figures. In 1970, 
both kindergarten and nursery school 
enrollment were separately identified 
and included with the regular enroll¬ 
ment figures. 

The age range for which enrollment 
data have been obtained has varied for 
the several censuses. Information on 
enrollment was recorded for persons 
of all ages in 1930 and 1940, for 
persons 5 to 29 years old in 1950, for 
those 5 to 34 years old in 1960, and 
for those 3 years old and over in 1970. 
Most of the published enrollment 
figures relate, however, to ages 5 to 20 
in 1930, 5 to 24 in 1940, 5 to 29 in 
1950, 5 to 34 in 1960, and 3 to 34 in 
1970. The extended ago coverage for 
the published enrollment data in the 
recent censuses reflects the increasing 
number of persons in their late 
twenties and in their thirties who are 


attending regular college's and univer¬ 
sities. 

Comparability with data from othci 
sources.—Oata on school enrollment 
are also collected and published by 
other Federal, State, and local govern¬ 
mental agencies. This information is 
generally obtained from reports of 
school systems and institutions of 
higher learning and from other surveys 
and censuses. These data are only 
roughly comparable with data 
collected by the Bureau of the Census, 
however, because of differences in 
definitions, subject matter coveicd, 
time icferenccs, and enumeration 
methods. 

YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

The data on years of school completed 
were derived from answers to ques¬ 
tions 21 and 22 (see facsimiles of 
questionnaire items and instructions, 
pages App-47 and 50) 

These questions on educational at¬ 
tainment applied only to piogress in 
"regular" schools, as defined above. 
Both questions ware asked of persons 
in the 20-percent sample. 

The data on "Years of school 
completed for selected age groups" 
which appear in tables 52, 63, 74, 84, 
103, and 120 exclude persons who 
never attended school. These data are 
shown for males 20 to 4G years old 
and for females 15 to 44 years old 
because these are the main ages for 
mairiagc, divorce, and childbearing. 
Thus, the data are intended for use as 
bases for vital rates classified hy educa¬ 
tional attainment, primarily for areas 
below the State level. 

In tables 51, 62, 73, and 83, under 
the heading "Percent by level of 
school completed," the line "4 yoais 
of high school or more" for "Total 




persons. 18 to 24 years old” should 
read ”4 years of high school or 1 to 3 
years of college.'' The percent of 
persons IB to 24 years old who have 
completed 4 years of high school oi 
more may be obtained by adding the 
two percentages shown for this age 
group. 

Highest grade of school attended.—The 
first question called for the highest 
grade attended, regardless of 
"skipped” or "repeated" grades. In 
some areas in the United States, the 
school system formerly had 11 years 
of school (7 years of elementary 
school and 4 years of high school) 
rather than the more conventional 12 
years (8 years of elementary school 
and 4 years of high school, or equiv¬ 
alent years of elementary school, 
junior high school, and senior high 
school). Persons who had progressed 
beyond the 7th grade in this type of 
school system were treated as though 
they had progressed beyond the 8th 
grade of elementary school. 

Persons whose highest grade of at¬ 
tendance was in a foreign school sys¬ 
tem, or in an ungraded school whose 
highest level of schooling was 
measured by "readers/' or whose 
training was received through a tutor 
wore instructed to report the ap¬ 
proximate equivalent grade In the 
regular United States school system. 

Completion of grade.—The second 
question on educational attainment 
asked whether or not the highest grade 
attended had been finished. It was to 
be answered "Yes" if the person had 
successfully completed the entire 
grade or year indicated in response to 
the previous question. If the person 
had completed only a half grade or a 
semester, or had dropped out or failed 
to pass the last grade attended, the 
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question was to he answered "No." If 
the person was still attending school in 
that grade, he answered "Now attend- 
mg." 

The number in each category of 
highest grade of school completed 
represents the combination of (a) 
persons who reported that they had 
attended the indicated grade and had 
finished it, (b) those who had attended 
the next higher grade but had not 
finished it, and (c) those still attending 
the next higher grade. Persons who 
have not completed the first year of 
elementary school are classified as 
having no years of school completed. 

Comparability with earlier census 
data.-In 1940, a single question was 
asked on highest grade of school 
completed. However, respondents 
frequently reported the grade or year 
in which they were enrolled, or had 
last been enrolled, instead of the one 
completed. The two-question ap¬ 
proach used in 1950, 1960, and 1970 
was designed to reduce this kind of 


Median school years completed.—The 
median number of school years 
completed was computed after the 
statistics on years of school completed 
had been converted to a continuous 
series of numbers (e.g., completion of 
the 1st year of high school was treated 
as completion of the 9th year and 
completion of the 1st year of college 
as completion of the 13th year). 
Persons completing a given school year 
were assumed to bo distributed evenly 
within the interval from .0 to .9 of the 
year. In fact, at the time of census 
enumeration, most of the enrolled 
persons had completed at least three- 
fourths of a school year beyond the 
highest grade completed, whereas a 
large majority of persons who were 


not enrolled hod not a 
of a grade beyond 
completed. The of f< 
sumption is to place 
younger persons sligl 
for older persons slic 
true median. 

The same proeedur 
this median has been t 
1950, 1960, and 19: 
cause of the inexact < 
the distribution withir 
median is more appro 
comparing different 
same group at differe 
an ahsolute measure 
attainment. 

VOCATIONAL TRAI 
The (lota on vocatior 
derived from answers 
and b (sec facsimiles 
items and instruction 
and 50). 

These questions 
persons 14 years old 
5-percent sample. Inc 
tional training” were f 
training programs coi 
school, through an ap; 
gram, in a school o 
nursing school or tr< 
technical institute. 
Forces, or in Job 
Excluded from "voc; 
programs were single 
wore not part of an or 
of study, on-the-job 
in company schools, 
rcspondence, and basi 
Armed Forces. Persoi 
having completed a vc 
program were asked t 
main field of vocation 

In 1970, the questi 
training was asked 
population for the 
decennial census. Da 


training have been collected by the 
Bureau of the Census through its 
Current Population Survey and by 
other Federal, State, and local govern¬ 
mental agencies through reports of 
training institutions and from othci 
surveys and censuses. These data, like 
those on school enrollment collected 
from other sources, are only roughly 
comparable with data collected in the 
decennial census. 

VETERAN STATUS 

The data on veteran status were 

derived from answers to question 26 

(see facsimiles of questionnaire item 

and instructions, pages App-47 and 

50). 

This question was asked of males 
14 years old and over in the 15- 
percent sample. As defined iri this 
report, a "veteran" is a male 16 years 
old or over who has served but is not 
now serving in the Armed Forces of 
the United States. All other civilian 
males 16 years old and over are clas¬ 
sified as nonveterans. The questions on 
veteran status were asked only of 
males because relatively few females 
have served in the Armed Forces of 
this country. 

The veteran population is classified 
according to period of service. The 
periods of service are the same as in 
the 1960 census except for the ad¬ 
dition of the Vietnam conflict. 
Veterans who served in both the 
Korean conflict and World War II are 
presented as a separate group. All 
other persons with more than one 
period of service reported are shown 
according to the most recent wartime 
period of service. 

MARITAL STATUS 

The data on marital status were 

derived from question 8 (see facsimiles 


of questionnaire item and instructions 
on page App-46). 

This question was asked of all 
persons. The marital status classifica¬ 
tion refers to the status at the time of 
enumeration. Persons classified as 
"married" consist of those who have 
been married only once and those who 
remarried after having been widowed 
or divorced. Persons reported as 
separated (either legally separated or 
otherwise absent from their spouse 
because of marital discord) are clas¬ 
sified as a subcategory of married 
persons. Persons in common law 
marriages are classified as married, and 
persons whoso only marr iage had been 
annulled are classified as never 
married. All persons classified as never 
married are shown as "single” in this 
report. Differences between the 
number of married moles and the 
number of married females arise from 
the fact that some husbands and wives 
have their usual residences in different 
areas, and to a lesser extent, from the 
different sample weights applied to 
them. 

Married persons with "spouse 
present" are men or women whose 
wife, or husband, was enumerated as a 
member of the same household even 
though he or she may have been 
temporarily absent on business or 
vacation, visiting, in a hospital, etc., at 
the time of enumeration. The small 
number of persons living with their 
spouse in group quarters are classified 
as married, spouse absent; if a married 
person in group quarters was in the 
sample, his spouse was unlikely to be 
in the sample, because in group 
quarters the sample consisted of every 
fifth person in order of enumeration. 

By definition, the number of 
married men, spouse present, shown in 
this report should be identical with the 
number of married women, spouse 


present. However, the two figures may 
not be exactly the same because, in 
the weighting of the sample, husbands 
and their wives were sometimes given 
different weights. 

Married persons with "spouse 
absent —other" comprise married 
persons employed and living away 
from their homes, those whose spouse 
was absent in the Armed Forces, in- 
migrants whose spouse remained in 
other areas, husbands or wives of 
inmates of institutions, married 
persons (other than separated) who 
were living in group quarters, and all 
othei married persons whose place of 
residence was not the same as that of 
their spouse. 

MARITAL HISTORY 

The data on marital history were 
derived from answers to question 24 
(see facsimiles of questionnaire item 
•and instructions, pages App-47 and 
GO). 

Information on whether married 
more than once and on age at first 
marriage has been obtained in each 
census since 1940. In 1970, the ques 
tion on how the first marriage ended 
was included for the first time in a 
decennial census. For all persons in the 
5-percent sample reported as married 
(including separated), widowed, or 
divorced at the time of the enumera¬ 
tion, data were obtained on the date 
of the first marriage. From this in¬ 
formation and from current age, data 
on age at first marriage were derived. 
For each person who had been married 
more than once, information was 
obtained on the reason for termination 
of the first marriage. Persons shown as 
"known to have been widowed" 
include widowed persons and those 
currently married or divorced persons 
whose first marriage ended in widow- 
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hood. Persons shown cis "known to 
hdve been divoiced" include cfivoiced 
persons and those currently married or 
widowed poisons whose first marriage 
did not end in widowhood. 

HOUSEHOLD, RELATIONSHIP TO 
HOUSEHOLD HEAD, AND GROUP 
QUARTERS 

The delta on household relationship 
were derived from answers to question 
2 and cntiies in item B (see facsimiles 
of questionnaire item and instructions, 
page App-46). 

The question on household 
relationship was asked of all persons. 
The item on type* of unit was filled by 
the enumerator or in the census office 
for each household. 

Housohold 

A household includes all the per¬ 
sons who occupy a group of rooms 
or a single room which constitutes 
a housing unit. A group of rooms 
or single room is regarded as a housing 
unit whim it is occupied as separate 
living quartos, that is, when the oc¬ 
cupants do not live and eat with any 
other persons in the structure, and 
when there is either (1) direct access 
Irom the outside of the building or 
through a common hall or (2) 
complete kitchen facilities for the 
exclusive use of the occupants of the 
housohold. 

The average population per house¬ 
hold is obtained by dividing the 
population in households by the 
number of household heads. Popula¬ 
tion per household shown for a racial 
subgroup of the population, especially 
in small areas, may not in afl cases be a 
true representation of the household 
size for those subgroups. For example, 
some persons of a given race may be 


roomers or domestic employees living 
with household heads of a different 


Relationship to Household Head 

Detailed categories of relation¬ 
ship to hired of household are 
recognized in this report. 

Head of household.- One person in 
each household is designated as the 
"head," that is, the person who is 
regarded as the head by the members 
of the household. However, if a 
married woman living with fier hus¬ 
band was reported as the head, her 
husband was considered the head for 
the purpose of simplifying the tabula¬ 
tions. 

Two types of household heads are 
distinguished—the head of a family 
and a primary individual. A family 
head is a household head living with 
one or more persons related to him by 
blood, marriage, or adoption. A 
primary individual is a household head 
living alone or with nonrelativcs only. 

Wife of head. —A woman married to 
and living with a household head, 
including women in common-law 
marriages as well as women in formal 
marriages. The number of women in 
this category may not always be the 
same as the number of "husband-wife 
households" and the number of 
"husband-wife families," because of 
differences in the weighting of the 
sample data. 

Child of head.—A son, daughter, 
stepchild, or adopted child of the head 
of the household of which he is a 
member, regardless of the child's age 
or marital status. The category 
excludes sons-in-law and daughters-in- 
law. (See definition of "own child" 
below.) 


Grandchild o/ head 
Parent of head or wifi 
Son • or daughter-in-la 
Brother or sister of hi 

Other relative of hi 
related to the hoi 
blood, marriage, or 
not included in onr 
relationship categoiii 
particular table. 

Not related to head 
the household not re 
by blood, marriag< 
Roomers, boarders, 
resident employees, 
children are included 


Group Quarters 

Living quarters we 
housing units or grou 
basis of answeis to 
item B (see facsimile: 
item and instructor 
This information wa: 
persons. All person 
households are clt 
Bureau of the Census 
quarters. Two gcnei 
persons in grou 
recognized: 

Inmate of institutior 
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juveniles, for the [ 
capped, or for the 
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cular, or chronic disease patients; 
homos for unwed mothers; nursing, 
convalescent and rest homes; homes 
for the aged and dependent, and 
correctional institutions. Inmates of 
mental hospitals and homes for the 
aged are shown separately in this 
report. 

Other persons in group quarters.-This 
category includes nil persons living in 
group quarters who arc not inmates of 
institutions. Living quarters are called 
group quarters if there arc five or more 
persons unrelated to the head, or, 
when no head is designated, if six or 
more unrelated persons share the unit. 
Rooming and boarding houses, com¬ 
munes, workers' dormitories, and 
convents or monasteries fall into this 
category. Persons residing in certain 
other types of living arrangements are 
classified as living in group quarters 
regardless of the number or relation¬ 
ship of people in the unit. These 
include persons residing in military 
barracks, on ships, in college dormi¬ 
tories, or in soiority and fraternity 
houses, patients in short term medical 
and surgical wards of hospitals who 
have no usual residence elsewhere; 
staff members in institutional quarters; 
and persons enumerated in missions, 
flophouses, Salvation Army shelters, 
railroad stations, etc. 

Residents of selected types of 
group quarters are shown separately in 
this report; 

Rooming house .-In addition to 
residents in rooming houses and in 
living quarters with 5 or more persons 
not related to the head, this category 
includes the small number of persons 
temporarily residing in hotels, motels, 
Y's, and residential clubs at the time 
of enumeration who hod no 
permanent residence elsewhere. 


Military barracks. — Military personnel 
living in barracks or on ships are 
included in this category. Residents of 
housing units on military buses are 
included with the population in house¬ 
holds. 

College dormitory.— As used hero, this 
term includes college students in 
dormitories, in fraternity and sorority 
houses, and in rooming houses in 
which all occupants are college 
students. 

Certain places and counties have a 
high proportion of their total popula 
tion in institutions, colleges, military 
posts, and other places where many 
persons live in group quarters. These 
areas tend to have an unusual age 
distribution and to have other charac¬ 
teristics that seriously affect not only 
birth, marriage, and death rater, but 
also other social and economic charac¬ 
teristics of the residents. Therefore, 
data on the population in households 
(which excludes the population in 
group quarters) are often more useful 
foi such areas titan data on the total 
population. Accordingly, age, race, 
and sex for persons in households only 
are shown in table 39 for those places 
and counties with a population of 
1,000 or more living in group quarters. 

Comparability with Earlier Census 

Data 

The 1970 definition of a household 
differs from that used in the 1960 
census only in the change in the 
definition of housing unit to require 
"complete kitchen facilities" now, as 
compared with "cooking equipment" 
previously. The definitions for 1970 
group quarters are basically the same 
as those for 1960 but are more 
specific. 


MARRIED COUPLE, FAMILY, ANO 
SUBFAMILY 

Married couple.—In the 1970 census, a 
married couple is defined as a husband 
and his wife enumerated as members 
of the same household. Statistics on 
married couples were compiled in 
1970 only for persons in sample 
housing units; the number of married 
couples, as shown in this report, is 
identical to the number of married 
men with wife present. By definition, 
the number of married couples in any 
area should also be identical to the 
number of married women with hus- 
liand present; however, the two figures 
may not be exactly the same in this 
report, because the methods used to 
inflate the sample sometimes gave 
different weights for husbands than 
for their wives. 

A "married couple with own house¬ 
hold" is a married couple in which the 
husband is a household head; the 
number of such married couples is the 
same as the number of "husband-wife 
families.” Mariicd couples without 
own household are, by definition, the 
same as married couples in subfamilies. 

Family and subfamily.-According to 
1970 census definitions, a family 
consists of a household head and one 
or more other persons living in the 
same household who are related to the 
head by blood, marriage, or adoption; 
all persons in a household who are 
related to the head are regarded as 
membcis of his (her) family. A 
"husband-wife family" is a family in 
which the head and his wife are 
enumerated as members of the same 
household. Not all households contain 
families, because a household may be 
composed of a group of unrelated 
persons or one person living alone. The 
mean size of family is derived by 




dividing the number of persons in 
families by the total number of 
families. 

A "family" has the same meaning 
in the 1970 census as a "primary 
family" in the I960 census. Secondary 
families were defined in the 1960 
census as groups of persons related to 
each other but unrelated to the house¬ 
hold head, such as lodgers, friends, 
partners, or resident employees. How¬ 
ever, the number of such families 
became so small (95,000 in 1969, 
according to the Current Population 
Survey) that the Bureau of the Census 
decided to include persons in these 
families in the count of secondary 
individuals for 1970. 

A subfamily is a married couple 
with or without children, or one 
parent with one or more single 
children under 18 years old, living in a 
household and related to, but not 
including, the head of the household 
or his wife. The most common 
example of a subfamily is a young 
married couple sharing the home of 
the husband's or wife's parents. 
Members of a subfamily are also 
included among the members of a 
family. The number of subfamilies, 
therefore, is not included in the 
number of families. 

OWN CHILDREN AND RELATED 
CHILDREN 

Statistics on the presence of "own" 
children are shown in this report for 
married couples, families, subfamilies, 
and women of childbearing age. In the 
1970 census, as in 1960, a child under 
18 years old is defined as an "own" 
child if he or she is a single (never 
married) son, daughter, stepchild, or 
adopted child of a married couple or 
of a family or subfamily head. In the 
1970 census, the term "sons/daughters 
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under 25" is used with the same 
moaning as "own children under 25" 
in the 1960 census; these and other 
similar terms that include persons 18 
years old and ovni relate to all children 
of the head regardless of marital 
status. The number of "children living 
with both parents" includes step 
children and adopted children as well 
as sons and daughters born to the 
couple. The number of own children 
under 5 years old shown for women of 
childbearing age is limited to those 
living with mothers who have ever 
been married, whereas the number of 
own children in families or subfamilies 
includes those living with parents who 
have never married. 

Certain tables show the number of 
“related children" under 18 years old 
in the family. This includes not only 
"own" children, as defined above, but 
also all other family members, regard¬ 
less of marital status, who are under 
18 years old (except the head or wife). 
In the tables on poverty status, the 
mean number of related children 
under 18 is derived by dividing the 
number of children under 18 in 
families by the number of families 
having children of that age. 

UNRELATED INDIVIDUAL 

An unrelated individual may be (1) a 
household head living alone or with 
nonrelatives only, (2) a household 
member who is not related to the 
head, or (3) a person living in group 
quarters who is not an inmate of an 
institution. Thus, included with un¬ 
related individuals arc the small 
number of household members who 
are related to each other but not 
related to the head of the household 
(e.g., a family of lodgers or an 
employee and his wife) and groups of 
related persons living in group 


quarters. Unrelated i 
are household heat 
"primary individuals", 
not household hea 
"secondary individuals 
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birth of an illegitimate child counted 
that child (os they were expected to 
do). Respondents were instructed to 
include children bom to the woman 
before her present marriage, children 
no longer living, and children away 
from home, as well as children born to 
the woman who were still living in the 
home. On the other hand, the data are, 
no doubt, loss complete for il¬ 
legitimate than for legitimate births. 

In the 1970 census, a terminal 
category of "12 or more" was used for 
recording the number of children over 
born. For purposes ol computing the 
total number of children ever born, 
the terminal category was given a 
mean value of 13. 

Comparability with earlier census 
data.—The wording of the question on 
children ever born was the same in 
1970 as in i960, except that in 1960 
it was asked only of women ever 
married. Because the present report 
counts only the children of women 
ever married, the data should be 
strictly comparable with those for 
1960. 

Replacement index.—Some of the 
tables show a "replacement index" for 
women 35 to 44 years old. This index 
is derived from the statistics on 
children ever born. An index of 100 
means that the women had borne just 
enough children for replacement of 
their generation. An index of 120 
means that the women had borne 
children at a rate that would increase 
the population by 20-percent per 
generation. 

The replacement index was 
computed by dividing the number of 
children ever born per 1,000 women 
35 to 44 years old by a national 
replacement quota of 2,070 and by 
expressing the result on a per 100 
basis. The replacement quota is based 


on (1) an assumption that the women 
35 to 44 years old had completed 
about 97 percent of their eventual 
lifetime fertility, (2) the number of 
births of both sexes needed to yield 
1,000 daughters as potential replace 
moots for 1,000 women, and (3) 
mortality conditions prevailing at the 
time the women were at the mean age 
of childbearing (about age 27). More 
precisely, ratios of gross reproduction 
rates to net reproduction rates in 1 955 
to 1960 were used to allow for 
mortality. Separate quotas by race 
hnvu not been used because the quota 
for Negroes is less than one percent 
higher than that for whites. 

WORK DISABILITY 

The data on work disability were 
derived from answers to question 28 
(see facsimiles of questionnaire item 
and instructions, pages App-48 and 
50). 

Data were obtained for persons 14 
to 64 years old in the 6-perccnt sample 
but were published for persons 16 to 
64 years old. The information was 
used to identify persons hindered be¬ 
cause of a health or physical condition 
from working at a job. The question 
refers to a serious illness that has 
lasted (or is likely to last) for a 
relatively long time, or a serious 
physical or mental impairment 
or handicap. Also determined was 
whether such persons were able to 
work at all and how long each person 
had been limited in his working 
ability. 

In 1970, information on disability 
was collected for the first time in a 
decennial census. Other government 
agencies have collected such statistics 
but, due to differences in enumeration 
techniques, the data may not be 
comparable. 


ECONOMIC 

CHARACTERISTICS 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

The data on employment status were 
derived from answers to questions 29a, 
29b, 30, and 31 (see facsimiles of 
questionnaire items and instructions, 
pages App-48 and 50). 

The series of questions on employ¬ 
ment status were asked of all poisons 

14 years old and over in the 20 
percent sample and were designed to 
identify, in this sequence: (a) persons 
who worked at any time during the 
reference week; (I)) persons who did 
not work during the reference week 
but who hud jobs oi businesses from 
which they were temporarily absent 
(excluding layoff); (c) persons on 
layoff; and (d) persons who did not 
work during the reference week, but 
who were looking for work during the 
past four weeks and were available for 
work during the reference week. 

Most of the employment status 
data shown In this and other 1970 
census reports relate to persons 16 
years old and over. In 1940, 1950, and 
1960, employment status data were 
presented for persons 14 years old and 
over. The change in the universe for 
1970 was made to achieve conformity 
with the official measurement of the 
labor force as revised in January 1967. 
Selected employment status data, 
however, are shown for persons 14 and 

15 years old. 

Reference week.-Data on employ¬ 
ment status refer to the calendar week 
prior to the date on which respondents 
completed their questionnaiies or were 
interviewed by enumerators. Since the 
week of enumeration was not the some 
for all persons, the reference week for 
employment data is not entirely 
uniform. For many persons, the refer- 
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ence week for answering the 1970 
census employment status questions 
was the last week in March. Good 
Friday occurred during this week, and 
some workers took time off’ for this 
occasion. The effect of this holiday on 
the 1970 census employment status 
data varies from area to area depend¬ 
ing on the leave practic.es and time of 
census enumeration in the area. It is 
not likely that them was much effect 
on this overall measurement of 
employment since employment is 
based on the work activity during the 
entire week. The effect of the holiday 
on the statistics on hours worked 
should, howevoi, he considered in any 
inteipretHtion or other use of tin; data. 

E m ploy ed .- Employed persons 
comprise all civilians 16 years old and 
ovei who were (a) "at work" -those 
who did any work at all as paid 
employees or in their own business or 
profession, or on their own farm, or 
who worked 15 hours or more as 
unpaid workers on a family farm or in 
a family business; or (b) were "with a 
job but not at work"-those who did 
not work during the reference week 
but had jobs or businesses from which 
they were temporal ify absent due to 
illness, bad weather, industrial dispute, 
vacation, or other personal reasons. 
Excluded from the employed are 
persons whose only activity consisted 
of work around the house or volunteer 
work for religious, charitable, and 
similar organizations. 

Unemployed—Persons are classified as 
unemployed if they were civilians 16 
years old and over and: {a) wore 
neither "at work" nor "with a job, but 
not at work" during the reference 
week, (b) were looking for work 
during the past 4 weeks, and (c) were 
available to accept a job. Examples of 
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jobseeking activities are: (1) registering 
at a public or private employment 
office, (2) meeting with prospective 
employers, (3) checking with friends 
Or relatives, (4) placing or answering 
advertisements, (5) writing letters of 
application, and (6) being on a union 
or professional register. 

Also included ns unemployed are 
persons who did not work at all during 
the reference week and wcie waiting 
to be called buck to a job From winch 
they had been laid off. 

Experienced Unemployed-Unem¬ 
ployed persons who have worked at 
any time in the past are classified as the 
"experienced unemployed." 

Civilian labor force.-The civilian labor 
force consists of persons classified as 
employed or unemployed in accord¬ 
ance with the criteria described above. 

Experienced civilian labor lorcc.-Tho 
"experienced civilian labor force" is 
comprised of the employed and the 
experienced unemployed. 

Labor force.-The labor force includes 
all persons classified in the civilian 
labor force plus members of the 
Armed Forces (persons on active duty 
with the United States Army, Air 
Force, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard). 

Not in labor force.-All persons 16 
years old and over who are not clas¬ 
sified as members of the labor force 
are defined as "not in labor force.” 
This category consists mainly of stu¬ 
dents, housewives, retired workers, 
seasonal workers enumerated in an 
"off" season who were not looking for 
work, inmates of institutions, disabled 
persons, and persons doing only 
incidental unpaid family work (less 


titan 15 hours duriiY 
week). 

Wife in paid labor fori 
the term "wife in pc 
refers to wives who 
during the reference 
ported earnings in 196 
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Nonworker-worker roi 
ratio of persons not it 
(including persons un 
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in the labor force. 
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data.-The questionn 
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with the official gove 
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time reference for jobseeking 
activities and to extend the 
one-week time reference, which was 
implied but not stated in the 1960 
and 1950 jobseeking items. 

3. The requirement that a person be 
currently available for work in order 
to be counted as unemployed was 
added for 1970. Therefore, a choice 
oi responses designed to deter mine* 
availability to accept a job was 
provided in the question on looking 
for work. 

4. Persons reported as being 
temporarily absent from a job 
during the reference week for 
reasons other than layoff were 
classified as "employed, with a job 
but not at work" even if they were 
looking for work. In 1960, such 
persons were classified as 
unemployed if they were looking 
for work. 

Comparability with data from other 
sources.—Because employment data 
from the census are obtained from 
respondents in households, they differ 
from statistics based on reports from 
individual business establishments, 
farm enterprises, and certain govern¬ 
ment programs. Persons employed at 
more than one job are counted only 
once in the census and are classified 
according to the job at which they 
worked the greatest number of hours 
during the reference week. In statistics 
based on reports from business and 
farm establishments, persons who 
work for more than one establishment 
may be counted more than once. 
Moreover, other series, unlike those 
presented here, may exclude private 
household workers, unpaid family 
workers, and self-employed persons, 
but may include workers less than 16 
years of age. 


An additional difference in the data 
arises from the fact that persons who 
had a job but were not at work are 
included with the employed in the 
statistics shown here whereas many of 
these persons aie likely to be excluded 
from employment figures based on 
establishment payroll reports. Further¬ 
more, the data in this report include 
persons on the basis of their place of 
residence regardless of where they 
work, whereas establishment data 
report persons at their place of work 
regardless of where they live. This 
latter consider ation is particularly 
significant when comparing data for 
workers who commute between areas. 

For a number of reasons, the un¬ 
employment figures of the Bureau of 
the Census are not comparable with 
published figures on unemployment 
compensation claims. Generally, 
persons such as private household 
workers, agricultural workers. State 
and local government workers, self- 
employed workers, new workers, and 
workers whose rights to unemploy¬ 
ment benefits have expired are not 
eligible for unemployment compensa 
tion. Further, many employees of 
small firms are not covered by un¬ 
employment insurance. In addition, 
the qualifications for drawing un¬ 
employment compensation differ from 
the definition of unemployment used 
by the Bureau of the Census. Persons 
working only a few hours during the 
week and persons temporarily absent 
from work for reasons other than 
layoff are sometimes eligible for unem¬ 
ployment compensation but are 
classified as "employed" in the census 
reports. Differences in the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of unemploy¬ 
ment data arise because the place 
where claims are filed may not neces¬ 
sarily be the same as the place of 
residence of the unemployed worker. 


HOURS WORKED 

All persons in the 20-percent sample 
who reported working during the 
reference week were asked to report 
the number of hours that they 
worked. The statistics on hours 
worked pertain to the number of 
hours actually worked at all jobs, and 
do not necessarily reflect the number 
of hours usually worked or the sched¬ 
uled number of hours. The category 
"at work, Full time" includes persons 
who worked 35 hours or more during 
the rclercnce week, and the category 
"at work, part-time" includes persons 
who worked 1 to 34 hours dining the 
reference week. The number of 
persons who worked only a small 
number of hours is probably under¬ 
stated since such persons sometimes 
consider themselves as not working. 
The possible effect on "hours worked" 
of the occurrence of a holiday during 
the reference week is discussed in the 
section on "Reference week,” above. 


WEEKS WORKED IN 1969 
Definition.—The data on weeks 
worked in 1969 were derived from 
answers to questions 39a and b (see 
facsimiles of questionnaire items and 
instructions on pages App-49 and 51). 

The questions were asked of all 
persons 14 years old and over in the 
20-percent sample. In most tables, 
data are shown for persons 16 years 
old and over to conform with the 
universe for employment status data. 
Data on weeks worked in 1969 for 
persons 14 and 15 years old are also 
shown in selected tables. 

The dald pertain to the number of 
weeks during 1969 in which a person 
did any work for pay or profit (includ¬ 
ing paid vacation and sick leave) or 
worked without pay on a family farm 
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or in a family business. Weeks of active 
service in the Armed Forces ate also 
included. It is probable that the 
number of persons who worked in 
1969 and the number of weeks they 
worked are undentuted since there is 
some tendency for respondents to 
forget intermittent or short periods of 
employment or to exclude weeks 
worked without pay. 

Comparability with earlier census 
data.—The data on weeks worked 
coflected in the 1970 census are 
comparable with data from the 1960 
census but may not be entirely 
comparable with data from the 1940 
and 1950 censuses. On the 1970 and 
1960 questionnaires, two separate 
questions were used to obtain this 
information. The first identified 
persons witli any work experience 
during the year and, thus, indicated 
those persons for whom the questions 
on number of weeks worked and 
earned income were applicable. In 
1940 and 1950, however, the ques¬ 
tionnaires contained only a single 
question on number of weeks worked. 

Median weeks worked.—The median 
weeks worked is the value which 
divides the distribution of persons 
with work experience into two equal 
parts-one-half the cases falling below 
this value and one-h;df the cases 
exceeding this value. The median is 
based on the distribution among the 6 
weeks-worked categories of all persons 
who reported working during the 
previous year. If the value fell in the 
terminal category of 50 to 52 weeks, a 
median of 52 weeks was assigned: if 
the value fell in the categor y 13 weeks 
or less, a median of 10 weeks was 
assigned. The determination of set 
medians for these two categories was 
based on previous experience with the 
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central tendency of the distribution 
within the categories. Specifically, a 
median of 52 weeks reflects the pre¬ 
dominance of full-year workers, and a 
median of 10 weeks reflects the pre¬ 
dominance of students working at 
summer jobs. 

YEAR LAST WORKED 

The data on year last worked wore 
derived from answers to question 32 
(see facsimiles of questionnaire item 
and instructions on pages App-48 and 
50). 

This question was asked of persons 
14 years old and over in the 20- 
percent sample who were not at work 
during the reference week. The data 
are presented, in this report, for 
persons classified as not in the labor 
force. The "year last worked" pertains 
to the most recent year in which a 
person did any work for pay or profit, 
or worked without pay on a family 
farm or in a family business, or was on 
active duty in the Armed Forces. The 
data from this question were used to 
define the "experienced unemployed" 
and persons not in the labor force who 
have had previous work experience. A 
similar question was introduced in the 
1960 census but the data are not 
entirely comparable because of dif¬ 
ferences in the response categories. 

PLACE OF WORK 

The data on place of work were 
derived from answers to question 29c 
(see facsimiles of questionnaire item 
and instructions on pages App-48 and 
50). 

The question was asked of all 
persons 14 years old and over in the 
15-percent sample who reported work¬ 
ing during the reference week. Place of 
work refers to the geographic location 
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worked the greatest number of hours 
during the census week. Salesmen, 
deliverymen, and others who work in 
several places each week were re¬ 
quested to give the address at which 
they began work each day, if they 
reported to a central headquarters. For 
cases in which daily work was not 
begun at a central place each day, the 
person was asked to report the exact 
address of the place where he worked 
the most hours last week. If his 
employer operated in more than one 
location (such as a grocery store chain 
or public school system), the exact 
address of the location or branch 
where the respondent worked was 
requested. When the numbor or street 
name could not bit given, the name of 
the building or the name of the 
company For which he worked was to 
be entered. 

MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION 
TO WORK 

The data on means of transportation 
to work were derived from the answers 
to question 29d (see facsimiles of 
questionnaire item and instructions 
on pages App-48 and 50). 

The question was asked of all 
persons 14 years old and over in the 
1 5-percent sample who reported work¬ 
ing during the reference week. Means 
of transportation to work refers to the 
chief means of travel or type of 
conveyance used in traveling to and 
from work on the last day the 
respondent worked at the address 
given in question 29c (place of work). 
In i960 the question on means of 
transportation to work referred to 
"last week" rather than the "last day." 

If more than one means was used, 
the respondent was instructed to 
report the one covering the greatest 
distance. "Worked at home" was to be 


marked by a person who worked on a 
farm where he lived or in an office or 
shop in his home. The category 
"public transportation" includes bus, 
streetcar, subway, elevated, and rail¬ 
road. 

OCCUPATION, INDUSTRY, AND 
CLASS OF WORKER 

The data on occupation, industry, and 
class of worker were derived from 
answers to questions 33 to 35 (see 
facsimiles of questionnaire items and 
Instructions on pages App-49 and 50). 

This series of questions, asked of all 
persons in the 20 percent sample, was 
used to obtain industry occupation, 
and class of-worker information for 
the employed, the experienced un¬ 
employed, and persons not currently 
in the labor force but with previous 
work experience. The data presented 
for the last two categories relate to 
persons who had worked at some time 
during the previous ten years. All three 
items refer to one specific job held by 
the person. For an employed person, 
the information refers to the job held 
during the reference week; and, for a 
person employed at two or more jobs, 
the information refers to the job at 
which he worked the greatest number 
of hours during the reference week. 
For experienced unemployed persons 
and for those not in the labor form, 
the information refers to the last job 
the person held. 

This report presents industry and 
occupation data for the employed, for 
the experienced civilian labor force, 
and for persons with work experience 
but not currently in the labor force. 
Occupation data are shown also for 
the experienced unemployed; industry 
data for this group may be derived by 
subtraction of the employed from the 
experienced civilian labor force in each 


industry category. Class-of-worker 
information is shown only for 
employed persons. 

The written occupation and 
industry descriptions from the ques¬ 
tionnaire were converted to identify¬ 
ing codes by relating these descriptions 
to an entry in the 1970 Census of 
Population Alphabetical Index of 
Industries and Occupations, (J.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., 1971. For the industrial 
code, however, the first coding 
attempt was by reference to the 
Company Name List. This list, 
prepared from the master address file 
of the 1968 Censuses of 8usiness, 
Construction, Manufactures, and 
Minerals, contains the name of the 
establishment and its Standard 
Industrial Code converted to the 
equivalent code in the population 
census industrial classification system. 
This listing facilitates coding and helps 
maintain industrial classification 
comparability. 

The classification systems used to 
prepare the Alphabetical Index of 
Industries and Occupations for the 
1970 census were developed in con¬ 
sultation with many individuals, 
private organi2ations, and government 
agencies. For occupation, the primary 
consultant was the Interagency Oc¬ 
cupational Classification Committee 
under the auspices of the United 
States Office of Management and 
Budget. 

Occupation 

Classification system.-The system 
developed for the 1970 census consists 
of 441 specific occupational categories 
arranged into 12 major occupation 
groups. In this report several levels of 
classification are presented. Classifica¬ 
tion by "detailed occupation" appears 
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in tables 1 70 anc) 171. Here, the 441 
occupational categories are regrouped 
into 407 occupations, which are 
shown for employed persons and for 
the experienced civilian labor force. In 
this most detailed level of classifica¬ 
tion some of the 407 categories 
represent subgroupings of an occupa¬ 
tion on the basis of industry or cfass of 
worker. 

In tables presenting cross-tabula¬ 
tions of occupation by various 
demographic and economic charac¬ 
teristics, less detailed occupational 
classifications are used. In some of 
these tables, eg., table 151. statistics 
are presented by major occupation 
group In others, an intermediate 
classification is used. This intermediate 
classification consists of 158 categories 
for males and 86 for females (sec* table 
172, for example). In tables showing 
greater detail in cross-tabulations with 
other subjects or considerable area 
detail, various condensed versions of 
the occupation classification are used, 
or information is shown only for the 
major groups. The classification shown 
for the State in chapter C (tables 54, 
65, and 76), for example, consists of 
32 categories for the total employed 
and 22 categories for females. 

The relationship between the 
detailed and intermediate levels of 
classification is provided in list A for 
males and list 8 for females on pages 
App-36 and 39. Lists C and D (page 
App-42) show the relationship be¬ 
tween the intermediate classification 
and the condensed version shown for 
the State in chapter C. 

Four occupation divisions.-The major 
groups are arranged in four divisions as 
follows- 

White col/or.- Professional, technical, 
and kindred workers; managers and 
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administrators, except farm; sales 
workers, and clerical and kindred 
workers. 

Blue collar .-Craftsmen and kindiod 
workers; operatives, except transport, 
transport equipment operatives; and 
laborers, except farm. 

Farm workers .-Farmers and farm 
managers, farm laborers and farm fore- 

Service workers .-Service workers in¬ 
cluding private household. 

The sequence in which these four 
divisions appear is not intended to 
imply that any divisron has a higher 
social or skill level than another. 

Relation to Dictionary of Occu¬ 
pational Titles classification.-The 
occupational classification system of 
the population census is generally 
comparable with the system used in 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(DOT) with the exception of the blue 
collar workers.' 1 The DOT structure 
for these occupations is quite different 
from that used by the 8ureau of the 
Census, largely because the two sys¬ 
tems are designed to meet different 
needs and to be used under different 
circumstances. The DOT system is 
basically a job-defining scheme and is 
more detailed than the system used by 
the Bureau of the Census, which is 
data collection oriented. Thus, job 
classification by DOT often requires 
more detailed information than is 
obtained on the census questionnaires. 

Industry 

Classification system.—The industry 
classification system developed for the 

^See United States Department of Labor, 
8uroou of Employment Security, Dictionary 
of Occupational Tlttes, Third edilion, Vols. 
I and U, Washington. 1965. 
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in the presentation of statistical data 
collected by various agencies. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the Census of Population, the 
industry categories are defined in these 
terms. However, census reports, which 
are collected from households, differ 
in nature and detail From those 
obtained from establishment reports. 
Therefore, the census classification 
system, though defined in SIC terms, 
cannot reflect the full detail in all 
categories. Moreover, there is on 
important distinction between the 
census and SIC classification of 
government establishments. The 
census system distributes all activities 
into their respective industrial cate¬ 
gories regardless of whether govern¬ 
ment-operated or not. The SIC, 
however, incorporates all government- 
related activities, regardless of the 
industry, in goverment categories 91 
to 94. The SIC does allow for somo 
industrial detail (two-digit) within this 
framework. Thus, uniquely govern 
mental activities, e.g., judicial and 
legislative, are identified by code 90 in 
the third and fourth digits. This is the 
equivalent of the industry "Public 
administration" in the census. 

The census identifies all govern¬ 
ment workers in its "class of worker" 
item (see below). This identification 
allows for cross-classification with 
industry data, thus providing the full 
array of industry categories in both 
government and nongovernment 
terms. 

In addition to such classification 
differences, census data may differ 
from other industrial data because the 
dates to which the data refer may not 
be the same; workers who live in one 
geographic area and work in another 
may be reported at their place of 
residence by the census but at their 
place of work in other surveys; and 
dual jobholders may be counted in the 


reports of two establishments but 
counted in the census for only their 
major job. 

Relation to certain occupation 
groups.—Although some occupation 
yroups are closely related to certain 
industries, the industry categories tire 
broader and include occupations other 
than those concentrated in that 
industry. For example, persons 
employed in agriculture include truck 
drivers and bookkeepers in addition to 
farm workers; persons employed in the 
transportation industry include 
mechanics and secretaries in addition 
to transport operatives; and persons 
employed in the private household 
industry include occupations such as 
chauffeur, gardener, and secretary. 

Class of Worker 

As noted earlier, the economic activity 
of each person is classified in three 
distinct dimensions—occupation, 
industrial attachment, and class of 
worker. The last dimension shows the 
type of ownership of the employing 
organization. Placement of a person in 
a particular class-of-worker category is, 
in most cases, independent of the 
occupation or industry in which he 
worked. The class-of-worker item on 
the questionnaire consists of seven 
categories which are defined as 
follows: 

Private wage and salary workers. — 
Persons who worked for a private em¬ 
ployer for wages, salary, commission, 
tips, pay In kind, or pay at piece rates. 

Government workers.- Persons who 
worked for any governmental unit, 
regardless of the activity of the par¬ 
ticular agency. This category is sub¬ 
divided by the level of government: a) 
Federal, b) State, and c) local (county, 
city, village, township, etc.). 


Self-employed workers.- 

a. Own business not incorporated.- 
Persons who worked for profit or 
fees in their own unincorporated 
business, profession, or trade, or 
who operated a farm. Included here 
are the owner-operators ol larQe 
stores and manufacturing establish¬ 
ments as well as small merchants, 
independent craftsmen and pro¬ 
fessional men, farmers, peddlers, 
and other persons who conducted 
enterprises on their own. 

b. Own business incorporated.-Per¬ 
sons who consider themselves self- 
employed but work for corpora¬ 
tions. (In most cases the respond¬ 
ents will own or be part of a group 
that owns controlling interest in the 
corporation.) Since all workers of a 
corporation are defined as wage and 
salary workers, this category is tab 
ulated with "private wage and 
salary workers." (The category is 
shown separately in some tables of 
chapter C.) 

Unpaid family workers.-Persons who 
worked without pay on a farm or in a 
business operated by a person to 
whom they are related by blood or 
marriage. These are usually the 
children or the wife of the owner of a 
business or farm. About one-half of 
the unpaid family workers are farm 
laborers. 

In some States, teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools, 
who wore in fact local government 
workers, tended to report themselves 
as State government workers. The 
result is an overstatement of the num¬ 
ber of State government workers. 

Special Edit and Allocation Procedures 

A factor to be considered in the 
interpretation of these data is that 
occasionally respondents returned oc- 
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cupation, industry, or class-of-worker 
designations which were not sufficient¬ 
ly specific for precise classification. 
Many such cases were corrected 
through the field editing process and 
during the coding and editing opera¬ 
tions. In the coding operation certain 
types of incomplete entries or errors 
were corrected using the Alphabetic 
Index of Industries and Occupations. 
The Index, besides providing a code 
for each occupation or industry, also 
reflects some restrictions such as oc¬ 
cupations that occur only within one 
industry or for which only one class-of- 
worker code is allowed. Moreover, in 
certain situations, it provides lor the 
assignment of an industry code on the 
basis of the occupation reported. 

Following the coding operation, 
there was a computer edit and alloca¬ 
tion process. The edit first determined 
whether a respondent was in the 
universe which required an occupation 
and industry code. For those with an 
incomplete code or one for which no 
valid category exists (impossible 
codes), a valid code was assigned. The 
items (industry, occupation, and class 
of worker) were then edited for 
internal consistency. 

If one or more of the occupation, 
industry, or class-of-worker items were 
blank after edit, the respondent was 
"allocated" to a major group on the 
basis of sex, age, farm or nonfarm 
residence, education, and weeks 
worked. In the presentation of data in 
this report where only the major group 
is shown, the allocated cases are 
included in the appropriate major 
group. Where subcategories of the 
major group are shown, the allocation 
cases are included in the "other" 
category for each major group. 

Since industry and occupation data 
from earlier censuses were not 
allocated, the tables which compare 
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1970 data with 1960 data show the 
not reported cases for 1970 as a 
separate category, rather than 
allocated to the major groups. 

Additional information on edit and 
allocation procedures is presented in 
Appendix C, "Accuracy of the Data." 

Comparability 

Data from earlier censuses.—Changes 
made in the classification systems for 
each of the three decennial censuses 
since 1940 limit the comparability of 
the data from one census to another. 
8etwecn 1960 and 1970 the number 
of categories was greatly increased. A 
new major group, "transport equip¬ 
ment operatives," added to the oc¬ 
cupation classification in 1970, 
includes occupations formerly part of 
the "operatives" major group. The 
allocation of "not reported" cases to 
the major groups in 1970 (see 
preceding section) increased the size of 
those totals relative to the totals for 
I960, when there was no allocation of 
these characteristics. Unemployed 
persons who last worked in 1949 or 
earlier were included with the "not 
reported" in I960, hut the cor¬ 
responding group, persons who last 
worked in 1959 or earlier, were shown 
separately in 1970. The age coverage 
for statistics on these subjects in 1960 
included persons 14 years old and 
over, in accordance with the definition 
of the labor force at that time; 
whereas, most of the 1970 statistics 
are shown lor persons 16 years old and 
over, to agree with the current defini¬ 
tion of the labor force. 

In tables 46, 47, 170, and 183, 
comparable statistics for 1960 and 
1970 are presented for persons 14 
years old and over. Adjustments have 
been made in the 1960 data to achieve 
as close comparability with the 1970 
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U.S. Bureau of the Census, Changes 
Between the 1950 and 1960 Occupa¬ 
tion and Industry Classifications-With 
Detailed Adjustments of 1950 Data to 
the 1960 Classifications, Technical 
Paper No. 18, 1968; and U.S. 8ureau 
of the Census, 1970 Occupation and 
Industry Classification Systems, in 
Terms of Their 1960 Occupation and 
Industry Elements, Technical Paper 
No. 26. 1972. 

Data from other sources.—Com¬ 
parability between the statistics 
presented in this report ancf statistics 
from other sources is frequently af¬ 
fected by the use of different clas¬ 
sification systems, and by many of the 
differences in reporting described in 
the paragraphs on comparability with 
other data in the section on "Employ¬ 
ment Status,” page App-19. Occupa¬ 
tion data from the census and data 
from government licensing agencies, 
professional associations, trade unions, 
etc., are not directly comparable. Such 
listings may include persons not in the 
labor force or persons devoting all or 
most of their time to another occupa¬ 
tion; or the same person may be 
included in two or more different 
listings. Moreover, relatively few 
organizational listings attain complete 
coverage of membership in a particular 
occupation field. 

ACTIVITY 5 YEARS AGO 

The data on "activity 5 years ago" 
were obtained from answers to ques¬ 
tion 37 (see facsimiles of questionnaire 
item and instructions, pages App-49 
and 51). 

The series of questions on activity 
in April 1965 were asked of all persons 
14 years old and over in the 20- 
percent sample. In 1970, this question 
was asked for the first time in a 


decennial census. Data obtained from 
this question are presented in this 
report in connection with the subjects 
"Residence in 1965," "Labor 
mobility," and "Occupation 5 years 
ago." 

A person was classified as a worker 
in 1965 if he answered "yes" to either 
(a) working or (b) in the Armed 
Forces. All other parsons were clas¬ 
sified as nonworkers in 1965. Since 
there were no imputation procedures 
for nonresponses to this question, the 
category "nonworkers in 1965" 
includes persons who failed to answer 
parts "a" and "b" of the question. 
Tests have shown that the number of 
persons who wore working in April 
1965 is probably understated to some 
extent since there is a tendency for 
respondents to forget intermittent or 
short periods of employment. To 
minimize this error, published data 
have been restricted to those age 
groups with the highest degree of 
reliability in reporting this informa 

Data on labor mobility for males 
pertain to men who wore 30 to 49 
years old as of April 1, 1970. The 
tabulations cover the work status of 
these men in both 1965 and 1970. The 
category "worker in 1970" includes 
the employed plus members of the 
Armed Forces; "nonwotker in 1970" 
includes the unemployed and persons 
not in the labor force. The terms 
"unemployed" and "labor force" are 
defined in the section on "Employ¬ 
ment Status.” 

Data for females pertain to women 
16 to 44 years old in April 1965 (21 
to 49 years old in April 1970). The 
tabulations concentrate on the work¬ 
ing patterns of women in child-bearing 
years with reference to marital status 
and the presence and age of children. 
The definitions of workers and non¬ 


workers in 1965 and 1970 are the 
same for females as for males. 

OCCUPATION 5 y EARS AGO 
The data on "occupation 5 years ago" 
were derived from answers to question 
38 (see facsimiles of questionnaire 
item and instructions, pages App-49 
and 51). 

This question, relating to industry, 
occupation, and class of worker in 
1965, was asked of persons in the 
5 percent sample who answered "Yes" 
to "Working at a job or business" in 
item 37a. The data on occupation 
were tabulated for persons 25 years 
old arid over. There are indications 
that, because of failure of the 
respondent to recall accurately, the 
responses on occupation in 1965 are 
subject to greater error than those on 
current occupation. Therefore, the oc¬ 
cupational classification in 1965 
presented in this report is restricted to 
the major occupation group. 

INCOME IN 1969 
The data on income were derived from 
answers to questions 40 and 41 (see 
facsimiles of questionnaire items and 
instructions, pages App-49 and 51). 

Information on money income 
received in the calendar year 1969 was 
requested from all persons 14 years 
old and over in the 20-percont sample. 
"Total income" is the algebraic sum of 
the amounts reported in item 40a 
(Wage or salary income), item 40b 
(Nonfarm net self-employment in¬ 
come), item 40c (Farm net self- 
employment income), item 41a (Social 
Security or railroad retirement in¬ 
come), item 41b (Public assistance or 
welfare income), and item 41c (All 
other income). "Earnings" is the alge¬ 
braic sum of the amounts reported as 
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wage or salary income and nonfarm 
and farm net self-employment income. 
The figures represent the amount of 
income received before deductions for 
personal income taxes, Social Security, 
bond purchases, union dues, medicare 
deductions, etc. 

Receipts from the following sources 
were not included as income: money 
received from the sale of property 
(unless the recipient was engaged in 
the business of sefling such property, 
in which case, the net proceeds would 
be counted as income from self- 
employment); the value of income "in 
kind" such as free living quarters or 
food produced and consumed in the 
home; withdrawal of bank deposits; 
money borrowed; tax refunds; ex¬ 
change of money between relatives 
living in the same household; gifts and 
lump-sum inheritances, insurance pay¬ 
ments. and other types of lumpsum 
receipts. 

Definitions 

Type of income.—The six types of 
income reported in the census arc 
defined as follows: 

Wage or salary income.— Total money 
earnings received for work performed 
as an employee at any time during the 
calendar year 1969. It includes wages, 
salary, pay from Armed Forces, com¬ 
missions, tips, piece-rate payments, 
and cash bonuses earned. 

Nonfarm net self-employment 
income. —Hex money income (gross 
receipts minus business expenses) 
received from a business, professional 
enterprise, or partnership in which the 
person was engaged on his own 
account. Gross receipts include the 
value of all goods sold and services 
rendered. Business expenses include 
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cost of goods purchased, rent, heat, 
light, power, depreciation charges, 
wages and salaries paid, business taxes 
(not personal income taxes),etc. 

Farm net self-employment income.- 
Net money income (gross receipts 
minus operating expenses) received 
from the operation of a farm by a 
person on his own account, as an 
owner, renter, or sharecropper. Gross 
receipts include the value of all prod¬ 
ucts sold, governmental subsidies, 
money received from the rental of 
farm equipment to others, and in¬ 
cidental receipts from the sale of 
wood, sand, gravel, etc. Operating 
expenses include the cost of fuel, 
fertilizer, seed, and other farming 
supplies, cash wages paid to farm¬ 
hands, depreciation charges, cash rent, 
interest on farm mortgages, farm 
building repairs, farm taxes (not 
Federal, State, and local income 
taxes), etc. The value of fuel, food, 
and other farm products used for 
family living is not included as part of 
net income. 

Social Security or railroad retirement 
income.- Cash receipts of Social 
Security pensions, survivors' benefits, 
permanent disability insurance pay¬ 
ments, and special benefit payments 
made by the Social Security 
Administration (under the National 
old-age, survivors, disability, and 
health insurance programs) before 
deductions of health insurance 
premiums. "Medicare" reimburse¬ 
ments are not included. Cash receipts 
of retirement, disability, and survivors' 
benefit payments made by the U.S. 
Government under the Railroad 
Retirement Act are also included. 

Public assistance income.- Cash re¬ 
ceipts of payments made under the 
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composition of families refer to the 
time of enumeration (April 1970) 
finis, Hu; income of the family does 
not include amounts received by 
persons who were munbeis of the 
family during all or part of the 
calendar year 19G9 if these persons no 
lon(]ei resided with the family at the 
time of enumeration. On the other 
hand, family income amounts reported 
by related persons who did not reside 
with the family during 1969 but who 
were members of the family at the 
time of enumeiation were included. 
Tor most families, however, the in¬ 
come reported was received by persons 
who were members of the family 
throughout 1969. 

Income of households.-Income of 
households includes the income of the 
household head and all other persons 
14 yeais old and over in the house¬ 
hold, whether i elated to the head or 
not. Since many households consist of 
only one person, average household 
income is usually less than average 
family income. 

Modian, mean, and per capita 
incomo.—The median income was 
generally computed on the basis of the 
incomo intervals shown in each table; 
however, median incomes in some 
tables wore calculated on the basis of 
more detailed income intervals. For 
families and unrelated individuals the 
median income is based on the dis¬ 
tribution of the total number of 
families and unrelated individuals, 
whereas for persons the medians are 
based on the distribution of persons 
14 years old and over with income. 
The medians for wage or salary 
income, nonfarm self-employment 
income, farm self-employment 
income. Social Security income, public 
assistance income, and all other in¬ 


come are based on the distributions of 
families and unrelated individuals 
having these types of income. When 
the median income falls in the 
terminal category of a distribution, the 
method of presentation is to show the 
initial value of the terminal category 
followed by a plus sign; thus, lor 
example, if the median income falls in 
the terminal category "$25,000 or 
more," it is shown as "$25,000+." 

The mean income is the amount 
obtained by dividing the total income 
of a particular statistical universe by 
the number of units in that universe. 
Thus, mean family income is obtained 
by dividing total family income by the 
total number of families. Mean income 
For peisons is obtained by dividing the 
total income of persons (including 
patients or inmates in institutional 
quarters) by the number of persons 
with income. For the six income types 
the means are based on families or 
unrelated individuals having those 
types of income. When the mean 
income for an area or population 
subgroup is a net loss, the dollar 
amount is shown preceded by a minus 
sign (e.g., -Sf23). Per capita income is 
the mean income computed for every 
man, woman, and child in a particular 
group. It is derived by dividing the 
total income of a particular group by 
the total population (including 
patients or inmates in institutional 
quarters) in that group. It should be 
noted that the maximum income 
amount that can be aggregated for 
each family or unrelated individual is 
1.3 million dollars for total income 
and $995,000 for any one type of 
income. Thus, it is conceivable that 
the sum of the aggregates of all income 
types may exceed the aggregate of the 
total. 

Care should be exercised in using 
and interpreting mean income values 


in the statistics for small subgroups of 
the population. Since the mean is 
strongly influenced by extreme values 
in the distribution, it is especially 
susceptible to the effects of sampling 
variability, misreporting, and process¬ 
ing errors. The median, which is not 
affected by extreme values, is, there¬ 
fore, a better measure than the mean 
when the population base is small. The 
mean,, nevertheless, is shown in this 
reporj for most smalf subgroups be 
causCj when weighted according to the 
number of cases, the means can be 
added to obtain summary measures for 
areas and groups other than those 
shown in this report. 

Index of income concentration.—The 
index of income concentration is a 
statistical measure derived from the 
Lorenz Curve, The Lorenz Curve is 
obtained by plotting the cumulative 
percent of units (families, unrelated 
individuals, or persons) on the abscissa 
against the cumulative percent of ag¬ 
gregate income on tho ordinate as 
accounted for by these units. Aggre¬ 
gate income is obtained by multiplying 
the frequency in each income class 
interval by on assumed mean for that 
income cfass interval. Midpoints were 
used for income intervals below 
$15,000. For income distributions of 
families, adjusted mean values were 
used for the $15,000 to $19,999 
interval and the $20,000 to $24,999 
interval. In general, the means for the 
open end intervals ($25,000 or more 
for families and $15,000 or more for 
unrelated individuals and persons) 
were obtained by fitting a Pareto 
Curve to the data. When the use of the 
Pareto formula resulted in what ap¬ 
peared to be an extraneous mean 
value, exceeding $75,000 for families 
or exceeding $40,000 for unrelated 
individuals or persons, the assumed 

Ai>i>-: 
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mean was set at $36,000 for families 
and $23,000 for unrelated individuals 
or persons. I f all units had exactly the 
same relative income, perfect equality 
would be represented by the diagonal 
shown in the diagram. Curves drawn to 
actual data invariably fall below this 
lino 3nd the greater the inequality in 
the distribution of income, the greater 
the area between the diagonal line and 
the Lorenz Curve. 


100 



The index of income concentration 
is defined as the ratio of the area 
between the diagonal and the Lorenz 
Curve to the total area under the 
diagonal. This relationship can be 
expressed as follows, using the nota¬ 
tion in the diagram above. 

^ A area betw. curve and diagonal 
A+B area under diagonal 

The index of income concentration 
ranges from 0.0 to 1.0. As the index 
approaches the limit of 1.0, the in¬ 
equality of the income distribution 
increases. For more detailed informa¬ 
tion on this measure, see Trends in the 
Income of Families and Persons in the 
United States 1947 to 1964, Technical 
Paper No. 17, published in August 
1967 by the Bureau of the Census. 
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Limitations of the Data 

Since questionnaire entries for income 
are frequently based on memory and 
not on records, many persons tend to 
forget minor or irregular sources of 
income, and therefore, underreport 
their income. In addition, there arc 
errors of reporting due to rmsunrtor- 
standing of the income questions. One 
such error is the reporting of gross 
instead of net dollar amounts for the 
two questions on net self-employment 
income, which results in an over¬ 
statement of these items. Another 
common error is the reporting of 
identical dollar amounts in two of the 
six income items where a respondent 
with only one source of income 
assumed that the second amount 
should be entered to represent total 
income. Such instances of overreport¬ 
ing would have an impact on the level 
of mean nonfarm or farm self- 
employment income and mean total 
income published for the various 
geographical subdivisions of the State. 
Telephone callback procedures were 
instituted in the coding operation to 
reduce some of these reporting errors 
and to improve the accuracy of in¬ 
come data. Moreover, many reporting 
errors were rectified through the 
coding and the computer editing 
procedures, with the result that 
consistency of reported income items 
with work experience, occupation, and 
class-of-worker information was 
improved. For example, if a person 
reported that he was self-employed on 
his own farm, not incorporated, but 
had reported wage and salary earnings 
only, the latter amount was shifted to 
net farm self-employment income. 
Another type of problem involved 
nonreporting of income data. Where 
income information was not reported, 
editing and allocation procedures were 


devised to impute a 
(either "none" or po 
dollar amounts) fi 
entries. These procedi 
in more detail in A 
curacy of the Data.” 

In income tables 
unrelated individuals 
come group (less 
includes families anc 
were classified as 
income as defined in 
of these were living 
kind," savings, or g 
created families; or 
which the sole l: 
recently died or Inf 
However, many of 
unrelated individuals 
income probably h. 
income which was nc 
census. 

The income dat< 
cover money incomi 
that many farm fat 
important part of th 
form of "free” hoi 
produced and consul 
rather than in money 
into consideration i' 
income of farm and n 
Nonmoney income is 
some nonfarm reside 
often takes the fc 
expense accounts, 
transportation and fa 
compensation by bu< 
and educational exp 
income families alsc 
"in kind" from pul 
grams. In comparing 
1969 with earlier ye 
noted that an increa 
money income does 
represent a comparal 
income, unless < 
changes in'prices are r 


Comparability 

Data from earlier censuses.—The in¬ 
come data collected in the 1950 and 
1960 censuses are basically similar to 
the 1970 census data, but there are 
variations in the detail of the ques¬ 
tions. In i960, information on income 
was obtained from all members in 
every fourth housing unit end from 
every fourth person 14 years old and 
over living in groups quarters. Each 
person was required to report (a) wage 
or salary income, (b) net self- 
employment income, and (c) income 
other than earnings received in 1959. 
Between the 1960 and 1970 censuses, 
there were also some changes in the 
processing of the data. In the 1960 
census, an assumption was made in the 
editing process that no other type of 
income was received by a person who 
reported the receipt of either wage and 
salary income or self-employment 
income but who had failed to report 
the receipt of other money income. 
This person was considered as un¬ 
allocated. In the 1970 census, this 
assumption was not made. Generally, 
all missing values were imputed either 
as ''none'' or as a dollar amount. If a 
person reported a dollar amount in (a) 
wage or salary income, (b) net non- 
farm self-employment income, or (c) 
net farm self-employment income, he 
was designated as unallocated only if 
no further dollar amounts were 
imputed for any additional missing 
entries. Moreover, there was a dif¬ 
ference in the method of computer 
derivation of aggregate income from 
individual amounts that were coded in 
tens, hundreds, and thousands in the 
coding operation. In the 1960 census 
processing, $5, $50, and $500, 

respectively, were added by the 
computer to the absolute value of each 
amount that was coded in tens. 


hundreds, or thousands of dollars. 
Entries of $25,000 or more were 
treated as $50,000, and losses of 
$9,900 or more were treated as minus 
$10,500. In the 1970 census, income 
amounts under $100,000 were coded 
in hundreds of cfollars, and amounts of 
$100,000 or more were coded in tons 
of thousands; $50 was added by the 
computer to each amount coded in 
hundreds of dollars and $5,000 to 
each amount coded in tens of thou¬ 
sands of dollars. Entries of $990,000 
or more were treated as $995,000, and 
losses of $9,900 or more were treated 
as minus $9,950, in all of the 
computer derivations of income ag¬ 
gregates. The coding schemes used in 
both the 1960 and 1970 censuses wore 
developed to accommodate space 
limitations on the questionnaires. 

In both the 1960 and 1970 
censuses, all nonrespondents on 
income (whether heads of families or 
other persons) were assigned the 
reported income of persons with 
similar characteristics, as described in 
Appendix C, "Accuracy of the Oata." 

In 1950, information on income 
was obtained from every fifth person 
14 years old and over. If the sample 
person was the head of the family, the 
income questions were repeated for 
the other family members as a group 
in order to obtain the income of the 
whole family. In the tabulations of 
family income for the 1950 census, if 
only the head's income was reported, 
it was assumed that tfiere was no other 
income in the family. 

In 1940, all persons 14 years old 
and over were asked to report (a) the 
amount of wages or salary received in 
1939 and (b) whether income amount¬ 
ing to $50 or more was received in 
1939 from sources other than wages or 
salaries. 


Income tax data.—For several reasons, 
the income data shown in this report 
are not directly comparable with those 
which may be obtained from statistical 
summaries of income tax returns. 
Income, as defined for tax purposes, 
differs somewhat from the Bureau of 
the Census concept. Moreover, the 
coverage of income tax statistics is 
different because of the exemptions of 
persons having small amounts of in¬ 
come and the inclusion of net capital 
gains in tax returns. Furthermore, 
members of some families file separate 
returns and others file joint returns; 
consequently, the income reporting 
unit is not consistently either a family 
or a person. 

Social Security Administration earn¬ 
ings record data.—The earnings data 
shown in this report are not directly 
comparable with earnings records of 
the Social Security Administration. 
The earnings record dtita for 1969 
exclude the earnings of most civilian 
government employees, some 
employees of nonprofit organizations, 
workers covered by the Railroad 
Retirement Act, and persons not 
covered by the program because of 
insufficient earnings. Furthermore, 
earnings received from any one 
employer in excess of $7,800 in 1969 
are not covered by earnings records. 
Finally, since census (fata are 
obtained from household question¬ 
naires, they differ from Social Security 
Administration earnings record data, 
which are based upon employers' 
reports and the Federal income tax 
returns of self-employed persons. 

Bureau of Economic Anafysls income 
series.—The Bureau of Economic 
Analysis (B EA), formerly the Office of 
Business Economics, of the Oepart- 
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ment of Commerce publishes annual 
data on aggregate and per capita 
personal income received by the 
population for each State and selected 
standard metropolitan statistical areas. 
Aggregate income estimates based on 
the income statistics shown in this 
report would be less than those shown 
in the BEA income series for several 
reasons. The Bureau of the Census 
data are obtained directly from house¬ 
holds. whereas the BEA income series 
is estimated largely on the basis of 
data from administrative records of 
business and governmental sources. 
Moreover, the definitions of income 
are different. The BEA income series 
includes some items not included in 
the income data shown in this report, 
such as income "in kind," income 
received by nonprofit institutions, the 
value of services of banks and other 
financial intermediaries rendered to 
persons without the assessment of 
specific charges, medicare payments, 
and the income of persons who died or 
emigrated prior to April 1, 1970. On 
the other hand, the census income 
data include contributions for support 
received from persons not residing in 
the same household and employee 
contributions for social insurance. 

POVERTY STATUS fN 1969 

The data on poverty status were 
derived from answers to the same 
questions as the income data (see 
income definitions, above). Poverty 
statistics have not been published in 
previous decennial census reports. 
They have, however, been published 
annually since 1959 from data 
collected in the annual March Current 
Population Survey (CPS) by the 
Bureau of the Census. The population 
covered in the poverty statistics 
presented in this report excludes 


inmates of institutions, members of 
the Armed Forces living in barracks, 
college students living in dormitories, 
and unrelated individuals under 14 
years old. 

Definition.-The poverty statistics pre¬ 
sented in this report are based on a 
definition originated by the Social 
Security Administration in 1964 and 
subsequently modified by a Federal 
Interagency Committee. 6 The index 
provides a range of poverty income 
cutoffs adjusted by such factors as 
family size, sex of the family head, 
number of children under 18 years 
old, and farm and nonfarm residence. 
At the core of this definition of 
poverty is a nutritionally adequate 
food plan ("economy" plan) designed 
by the Department of Agriculture for 
"emergency or temporary use when 
funds are low." The index allows for 
differences in the cost of living be 
tween farm and nonfarm families by 
sotting the poverty thresholds for farm 
families at B5 percent of the cor¬ 
responding levels for nonfarm families. 
The poverty income cutoffs are revised 
annually to allow for changes in the 
cost of living as reflected in the 
Consumer Price Index. 

In 1969, the poverty thresholds 
ranged from $1,4B7 for a female un¬ 
related individual 65 years old and 
over living on a farm to $6,116 for a 
nonfarm family with a male head and 
with seven or more persons (table A). 
The average poverty threshold for a 
nonfarm family of four headed by a 
male was $3,745. 

Poverty thresholds are computed 
on a national basis only. No attempt 
has been made to adjust these thres- 

6 For a detailed explanation of the poverty 
definition, see U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-23, 
No. 2B, Revision in Poverty Statistics, 1959 
to 1968. 


holds for regional. Stat 
variations in the cost o 
for the farm-nonfari 
described above). 

Alternate poverty love! 
poverty levels curronth 
Federal Government d 
the needs of the aiunly 
two variations of the 
tion were created: or 
percent of the offici 
standard and the other 
of this standard. Some, 
these two alternate po 
presented in this report 

Poverty thresholds.~TI 
offs used by the Bureau i 
determine the pover 
families and unrelat 
consist of a set of 
based on size of family 
person, i.e., unrelated 
seven-or-more-person 
classified by presence , 
family members unde' 
(from no children fjrc 
more children present] 
anti farm and nonfarir 
related individuals 
families are further di 
age of head (under 6! 
years and over). Thi 
income of each family 
tested against the appr 
threshold to determ ir 
status of that family, 
total income is less 
responding poverty cu 
is classified as poor. ( 
classified as nonpoor, 
thresholds shown in ta 
were weighted by thi 
number of children. F 
a given size of family, ; 
residence category, 
average threshold for 
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)y multiplying the; dollar 
each presence? and number 
category within the given 
by the number of families 
egory. These products are 
a ted across the entire range 
i and number of children 
and the total aggregate is 
/ the total number of 
the group to yield the 
average threshold at the 
d for that size of family, 
family composition varies 
id nonfartri residence, the 
iveraejo thresholds at tho 
vel for farm families, as 
able A, will not be exactly 
t of the nonfarm levels, 
since family composition 
main constant from year to 
lighted average thresholds 
vill not reflect exactly the 
the Consume*! Price Index 
69 and eailior years, 
ic basic thresholds used to 
the poverty status of 
rl unrelated individuals are 
all families and unrelated 
the weighted poverty 


thresholds are derived using all families 
and unrelated individuals rather than 
just those families and unrelated 
individuals classified as poor. 
Consequently, to obtain the weighted 
poveity thresholds for families and 
unrelated individuals below 75 percent 
and below 125 percent of the poveity 
level, the weighted poverty thresholds 
shown in table A may be multiplied 
directly by 0.75 and 1.25, respective¬ 
ly 

The overage weighted thresholds 
presented in table A are based on the 
Match 1970 Current Population Sur¬ 
vey. The complete matrix of poverty 
thresholds can be found in U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Public Use 
Samples of Basic Records from the 
1970 Census: Description and Techni¬ 
cal Documentation, Washington, D.C., 
1972. 

Poverty status of persons.—The 
poverty status of a person who is a 
family member is detei mined by the 
family income and its relation (o the 
appropriate poverty threshold for that 
family. The poverty status of a person 


Weighted Average Thresholds at the Poverty Level in 1969, by Size ol 
: amily Unit and Sex of Head, by Farm and Nonfarm Residence 


nily unit 

Total 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

Total 

Male 

head 

Female 

head 

Total 

Male 

head 

Female 

head 

Individual' 

$1,834 

$1.840 

SI .923 

$1,792 

$1,569 

si ,607 

$1,512 

years. 

1.888 

1,893 

1,974 

t.826 

t,641 

1.678 

1,652 

nd over .... 

1.749 

1,757 

1,773 

1.751 

1,498 

1,508 

1.487 


3.388 

3.410 

3.451 

3,082 

2,954 

2,966 

2.757 


2.364 

2.383 

2,394 

2.320 

2,012 

2,017 

1,931 

nder 65 years 

2,441 

2,458 

2,473 

2,373 

2,093 

2.tOO 

1,984 

5 veers and 









2,194 

2,216 

2,217 

2.202 

t.882 

1,883 

1.861 


2.905 

2.924 

2,937 

2,830 

2,480 

2,485 

2,396 


3,721 

3,743 

3,745 

3,726 

3,195 

3,197 

3,159 


4,385 

4,415 

4,41 B 

4,377 

3.769 

3,770 

3,761 


4,921 

4,958 

4.962 

4,917 

4,244 

4,245 

4,205 

P crsons . 

6,034 

6.101 

6,t tfi 

5,952 

5.182 

5,186 

5,129 


who is an unrelated individual is deter¬ 
mined by his or her own income in 
relation to the appropriate poverty 
threshold. 

The number of persons below the 
poverty level shown in chapter D may 
differ slightly from the number 
piesontod in chapter C for this State. 
This difference is caused in part by 
differences in the weighting proce¬ 
dures used to tabulate the sample data. 
In chapter 0. the number of family 
members below the poverty level was 
calculated by adding the sample 
weights ol all family members. In 
chapter C, Hie number of family 
mcinbcis below the poverty level was 
calculated by multiplying the number 
of persons in the family by the sample 
weight of the family head. Since the 
sample weight of the family (read is 
hot necessarily identical with the 
sample weight of any other member of 
tho family, the two weighting proee- 
duics may produce different results. 


Households below poverty level.— 
Households below the poverty level are 
defined as households in winch the 
total income of the family or primary 
individual is below the poverty level. 
The incomes of persons in the house¬ 
hold other than members of the family 
or the primary individual are not 
included in the total income of tho 
family or primary individual when 
determining poverty status of a house¬ 
hold. 

The numlier of households shown 
in the poverty status tables is the sum 
of the households for which rent and 
value data nrc shown. This number 
may be less than the lotal number of 
household heads (i.o., households) 
shown in other tables since the rent 
and value daia are tabulated only for 
households in specified types of 
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APPENDIX B-Continued 


housing units as cfescribed below m the 
paragraphs on value and gross rent. 

Ratio of family income to poverty 
level.-This ratio is obtained by 
dividing the income of a family or 
unrelated individual by the cor¬ 
responding poverty threshold. 

Income deficit.-The income deficit is 
the difference between the total in¬ 
come of families and unrelated individ¬ 
uals below the poverty level and their 
respective poverty thresholds. In 
computing the income deficit, families 
reporting a net income loss are as¬ 
signed zero dollars and for such cases 
the income deficit is equal to the 
poverty threshold. The aggregate 
income deficit provides an estimate of 
the amount of money which would be 
required to raise the incomes of all 
poor families and unrelated individuals 
to their respective thresholds at the 
poverty levels. 

Median income deficit.-The median 
income deficit is the amount which 
divides the distribution into two equal 
parts, one having an income deficit 
above the median and the other having 
an income deficit below the median. 

Mean income deficit.-The mean 
income deficit is the amount obtained 
by dividing the aggregate income 
deficit of a group below the poverty 
level by the number of families or 
unrelated individuals (as appropriate) 
in that group. 

Percentage distribution by type of 
income.-Two percentage distributions 
by type of income are shown in table 
2l2. In the first, which is a distribu¬ 
tion of aggregate family income by 
type of income, a negative (-) sign 
denotes a net loss from that particular 
type of income. Some types of income 


may be shown as contributing more 
than 100 percent of the total aggregate 
because of losses from other types. In 
the second distribution, which is a 
percentage distribution of families by 
type of income received, the figures 
may add to more than 100 percent, 
since some families receive income 
from more than one source. 

Housing Items Related to Poverty 
Status 

Occupied housing unit.-A housing 
unit is a group of rooms or a single 
room occupied as separate living 
quarters. A housing unit can be 
occupied by a family, a family and 
unrelated persons living together, a 
group of unrelated persons living 
together, or by one person. 

For each occupied housing unit 
there is one household. The former 
term refers to a type of living quarters 
and the latter term refers to the 
persons who occupy the quarters. 
Thus, the total number of households 
in the United States is equal to the 
total number of occupied housing 
units in the United States. 

Tenure.-The data on tenure were de¬ 
rived from answers to question H9. A 
housing unit is tabulated as "owner 
occupied" if the owner or co-owner 
lives in the unit, even if it is mortgaged 
or not fully paid for; a cooperative or 
condominium is "owner occupied" 
only if the owner or co-owner lives in 
it. Ail other occupied units are classi¬ 
fied as "renter occupied." 

Value.—The data on value were de¬ 
rived from answers to question H11. 

Value data are tabulated for owner- 
occupied one-family houses which are 
located on a place of less than 10 acres 
and which do not have a commercial 


establishment or rru 
property. Coop 
miniums, mobile h 
are excluded from 
tions. 

Mean value is 
individual values rr 
the number of ow 
for which value is si 
of computation, th 
intervals were use 
mean value of $3, 
housing units in the 
$5,000" and a met 
assigned units in the 


Gross rent.-The da 
based on the inforrr 
contract lent and t 
and fuel from quest 
Rent data are tab 
occupied units, exi 
houses on 10 acres c 
Monthly gross r 
tion of contract 
estimated average 
utilities (water, ulc 
fuels (oil, coal, kero 
these items are paic 
Thus, gross rent el 
differences which r 
practices with rospe 
of utilities and fu 
contract rental pa 
estimated costs of 
reported on a yeai 
converted to mom 
computation proces 
Mean gross rent 
individual rental ai 
the number of ren 
excluding one-fam 
acres or more. 

Plumbing facilities. - 
facilities were derivi 
questions H5, H6, ai 
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"With all plumbing facilities" 
insists of units which have hot and 
ild piped water, and also a flush 
lilot and a bathtub or shower inside 
10 structure for the exclusive use of 
ie occupants of the unit. 

Units "lacking some or all plumbing 
cilitics" may lack hot water, bathtub 
ir shower), or flush toilet, or all of 
k!SC facilities. Also included in this 
itegory are units having no piped 
ater inside the structure and units 
ith toilet or bathing facilities which 
o also used by another household. 
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List A Intermediate Occupational Classilication for Males (158 Items) with Component Detailed Items 

This listing presents the relationship between the detailed occupation stub (eg., table 170) and the intermediate occupation stub 












































































Blacksmiths 

Bollormakors 
























































































































































































B. Intermediate Occupational Classification for Females (06 Items) with Component Detailed Items 


Mathematicians 

Statisticians 

ito anti physical scientists 
Agricultural 
Atmospheric anti space 
































































































































































































Condensed Occupational Classification Used for Total Employed in Chapter C 
as Related to Component Detailed Items Presented in List A 


t poreiithesoi refer t 




7, IB. to. part -2 0. 29, 30) 

administrators, oxcopt fan 
40) 

Manufacturing 
Other industries 

,il and kindred workers 




stenographies. 




Carpenters (Horn 60) 

car pouters (I toms 01 -67) 


Durable goods, mnmilacturmg 
Nonmanufacturing industries 


r.jnsfiort equipment operatives 


Construction id 




I luaUh^GrvtcG wor 


Condensed Occupational Classification Used for Female Employed in Chapter C 
as Related to Component Detailed Items Presented in List B 


in parentheses refer to items m List B.) 


irsos (Item 0) 

i(M* wor ers. except nurses oms 

:hools (Items 13, 14) 

chniclans. except hoolth (Items 16, 


her professional 
0. 11. 12. 16. 18. 


wor { t s 


odmlmstrotors, except farm 


vorkers (I turns 30-34) 


(Items 46, 47. 49) 
44. 46, 48. 60) 


Craftsmen, loromen, anti kindred workers 


Operatives, except transport (Homs 63-62, 
63, 64, 65. 60) 

Nondurable goods, manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing industries 






ipmont operatives (Item 69) 


Farmers and f 


Form laborers and fa 


Service workers, 


Health sorvico wo 
Personal sorvico w 
Protective service 


Private household wo 


70) 


Includes allocated 
separately. 












Household applioitcos (363) 


except fibers (282, except 2023 and 


Synthotlc fibers (2823.2824) 


Machinery, equipment, ond 


Scrap and waste materials (5093) 
Alcoholic beverages (5095) 
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£.-Continued 



Furniture, home furnishings, and equip- 


Furniture and home furnishings 
stores {571) 

Household appliances, television, and 
radio stores (572, 573) 

. Eating and drlnkino places (58) 

. Orug stores (591 ) 


Liquor stores (592) 

Farm and garden supply stores (696) 
Jewelry stores (697) 

Fool and Ice dealers (698) 

Retail florists (5092) 

Miscellaneous retail stores (693-595, 
699 except 5992) 

Not sp oc if loci rota 11 trade 
Retail trade-allocated 

Banking (60) 

























































LIST 


F Condensed Industrial Classification Used in Chapter C 

as Related to Component Detailed Items Presented in List E 


INumbiiis in parentheses refer to items in List E.) 


Agr c . i . on strv. n 


Primary motel industries (Items 1 I, 1'. 
'riot specified metal) (horn 13) 




unspor tnt ion 


26. 20. 27) ' 

Textile in ill and odior fabricated fuxtllo 
products (Items 20, 29. 30) 


Railroads and rjrHvay express service (Item 
- 10 ) 

Otnor transportation (I terns 41, 43. 44, 4 6) 

Utilities and sonitwxy services (I toms 47. 4ft) 
Witolosolo trade (Item 49) 

Food, liokcty. unci dairy stores (Item 53) 
Eating and drinking places (I tom 58) 

General merchandise rotailing (Item 52) 
Motor vehicle Totalling and service stations 
thorns 64. 65) 

Other retail trade (Items 51, 66, 57. 59. 60) 
Insurance, real estate, and other finance 


Business services (Items 64 
Repair services (ltoms 66 ,1 




services, except i 




colleges 

Government (Port item 75) 

Private (Part item 76) 

(Residual of items 75 and 7G. am 

Welfare, religious, and nonprofit memisOi 
ship organ! ?n Pons (I tom 77) 

Public administration (Item 79) 




FACSIMILES OF THE POPULATION QUESTIONS ON THE 1970 CENSUS QUESTIONNAIRES 
{Questions on this page appeared on all questionnaires) 


JT WHAT IS THE NAME OF EACH PERSON 

who was living here on Wednesday. April l. 
who was staying or visiting here and had n< 


I 2. HOW IS EACH PERSON RELATED TO THE 
or HEAD OF THIS HOUSEHOLD? 

° me Pill one eircle. 


Print 

£ in 1,1,1 


©last name 


First name 


Head of the homehold 
VPife of head 

Unnamed chddien, olden fun 

Peuont not related to the head 


If "Other not related to head," alto jim exact relaiwnthip, for exan. 
partner, maid, etc. 


Son or daughter of head 
Other relative r 

of head— Print exact ' 
relalionthip 


Roomer, boarder, lodger 

Patient or inmate 

Other not related to head—Pri 



Note: On the questionnaires used in Alaska, the categories ''Aleut'' and "Eskimo" were substituted for ''Hat 
and "Korean" in question 4. 


FACSIMILE OF THE RESPONDENT INSTRUCTIONS FOR POPULATION QUESTIONS 1 TO 8 


1- If you are not sure about whether to list i poison, sec the rules on (he 
flap o l the census (otm. 

2. It two ot more unrelated people live together and share the rent, mark 
the first one you list Head of household .Mark the icst Other not related 
to head and print "partner' 1 in the space. 

A stepchild ot legally adopted child of the head should be marked Son 
or daughter 


5. If the month or year of hirth, or the age. is no 
hest estimate. 

6, 7. If you are not sure how lo fill these circles, 1o< 

shown above. 

8. If the person's only marriage was annulled, mark Nev 
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FACSIMILES OF THE POPULATION QUESTIONS ON THE 1970 CENSUS QUESTIONNAIRES 
(Percent indicates sample size) 


27a. Has this person ever completed a vocational training program? 

Pm example. in high wfn’iil. „j apprentice, in tehci-d 
of t/uuiien, nirrting, or n.ulet, technical rniinule; 


. Wliere did tie work last week? 

If he worked in mote than one place, print 
lebt’e he worked moil Inti week, 
if he tr.irels about in ha work or if the place dot 
h.ne a numbered ncidieit. tee inttruction si 


b. What was his main field of vocallonal training? pill „ne cade. 
O Business, office work rag 


Other field- 

(4) County 

this person have a health or physical condition which 
the kind or amount of work he can do at a job? 

_ (5) State 

d. How did he i 



b. Does his health or physical condition keep him from 
holding any job at all? 


c. Ij "Yet" in a or b- - How long has he been limited 
in his ability to work? 

O Less than 6 months O 3 to 4 years 

O 6 to 11 months O 5 to 9 years 

O Mo 2 years O 10 years or more 

qvi:\iions :v iurovcu 41 arh por au. pp.rsons 

HORN nrPOllli APRIL l<J% INCLUDING UOUSliWlVliS. 

yrronNry or m/uu.w pp.rsons as rut. as 

PART LIMP. OR rCU.r/ML WORK HRS S 


30. Docs this person have a job or business trom whu 
temporarily absent or on layoff last week? 

O Yes on layott 

O Y(-s. on vacation, temporary illness, labor c/iSpi 
0 No 

31a. Has he been looking for work during the past 4 w 
r— O Yes O No— Skip i,> t ’ 


29a. Did this person work at any lime last week ? 


O No- Pill thn circle 
I if thn per uni 
did not uork, 


Yes -Pill thn Circle if thn 
pet ton did full- or 
pari ttiuc uork 

(Cnnm p.m-tnne n-rt \uch 
papsrt. m helping uiihnui 


b. How many hours did he work fast week (at all jobs)? 

Subtract ail) lime off and add m erlinic or exun hnnn narked. 
O 1 to 14 hours O 40 hours | 

O !5to29hours O 41to48hours 

0 30 to 34 hours O 49 to 59 hours 


b. Was there any reason why he could not take a job 
O Yes. already has a tob 

O Yes. because of this per son's temporary ilinesi 
O Yes. for other reasons (m school, etc ) 

O No, could have taken a |Ob 

32. When did he last work at all, even for a (ew days? 
O In 1970 , O J 9G4 to 1 967 \ O 19590r 
O in 1969 ' O i960 to 1963 O Neverw* 
0 In 1968 ra 














FACSIMILES OF THE POPULATION QUESTIONS ON THE 1970 CENSUS QUESTIONNAIRES 
(Percent indicates sarr.ple size) 


33-35. Current or mo*t recent job activity 

l.m if ail). If he had more 

the one at which he worked the n 
If thi i f eimu hid no jnh or hlnlnen 
information for lail job or buwiei 

33. Industry 

a. For whom dkJ he work? If now on am 


37. In April 1965. was title person— (fill three aulei) 

a. Working at a Job or business <.< /.i-» nme/? 

O Yes O No I 

b. In the Armed Forces? 


. What kind of bo sines* or Industry w 


h. What kind ot business or Industry was this? 


. Is this mainly— // ill „ 
O ManulacturmB 
O Wftolcs.jlr trauc 


. Whit kind of work was he doing (occupation)? 


. Was he— 

An emp'oyce ol a private rompany or governmeni agency 
Self employed or an unpaid family worker. 


139a. Last yesr (1969), did this person work st all, even for a few days? 


h. How many weeks did he work in 1969, either full time or part*tlmet 

Count [-.nd latatioii. p.ird uck If-ne, and military lenxe 

O 13 weeks or less ||| O 40 to 4 7 weeks 

O 14 to 26 weeks O 48to49wccks 

O 27 Co 39 weeks O 50 to 52 weeks 


b. What were his most Important activities or duties? 


. How much did this person earn In 1969 
in wages, salary, commissions, bonuses, 
or tips trom ail Jobs? 


35. Was this person— (fill o 


. How much did he earn In 1969 horn hit 
own nonfarm business, professional 
practice, or partnership? 


Federal government employee . O 

Slate governmen t employee. O 

Local government employee (<m er, >... O 


professional practice, or Inrm— 

Own business not incorporated. O 

Own business incorporated . O 

Working without pay m family business or farm O 

36. In April 1965, what State did this person five In? 


Income other than earning! in 196^- fill / i 

. How much dk) this person receive In ) 
1969 from Social Security or ' 

Railroad Retirement? \ 

. How much did he receive in 1969 from i 

public assistance or welfare payments? ] 


. How much did he receive in 1969 from \ 
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FACSIMILES OF THE RESPONDENT INSTRUCTIONS FOR POPULATION QUESTIONS IN THE 1970 CE 


13. Mark the circle lor This Stale il he now lives in (he some St .it c us he was 
born m !| horn in a diffeietlt Stale, print name of State. 

It born outside .ITS., print nDr-.e.o' country. US possession, etc. Use 

IB. Murk one Circle in p.'ut a and one circle in part b for persons horn outside 
the 50 States, Distort of Columbia, Puerto Riro. Carnl Zone, Guam. or 
Virgin Islands of U S. 

1?. K ■“ore (har, one language other than English was spoken, mark pnncipn! 
language 

18. Mark the date for the Iasi time he moved into this particular house or 

19a. M.irk Yes il he lived in this same house or .>p.\rl-ent on April l, 1%S. 
even if he Roved away and came buck between t l ier and r.o - .v Mark No 
if he lived in the same building but m a different apart ment on April I. !%S. 


?9a. Mark Yes if he worked on any day .Scmlav through 
Count as work Do not 

Work for someone else for wage 
tips, or payment "in kind" 

b. Give the actual number of hours 'it* worked at 3l 
if that was more or fewer hours Ilian he usually wor' 





b. If he lived somewhere else on Api il 1. 1%5. give the address of his usual 


Patl (?) For addresses in Louisiana, punt the parish name 
For addresses in Alaska, print the bnmngh n,i~r 
For addresses in independent cities, print the 
name of the city and word "city,’' for ex.r-ple, 

'Mlaltinore city." 

pad 131 Mark YCS if you know that the address is now inside the limits 
it was not inside the limits on April 1. |%5. 

you think he could get credit for it at a regular school nr college. 

21. Mark tke highest grade he attended even if he did net finish it If he i« 
srill in school, mark (he grade he is m now 

If he skipped or repeated grades, murk the highest grade ever attended. 

regardless of how long it took to gel there 

|f he finished high school, but did not go to college, mark 1? 

Fof college, mark the highest academe year intended. 


of the place where lie worked the most In 
Give the 6<3Ct addteSS of the location or tiram h 
employer operates in mure than one to: ahuu fsurli a 

Her. you cannot give the nun-hot or street name, 
budding, if any. or the name of ‘.he LOi|vivnv (or •,vh,i 
d. Mark Worked 3l home for a persnr. who worked on 
or in an office ui shop in his Imme 
30. Mark Ho if he works only during certain seasons r 

31a. Murk Yes if he tried in get a job or to start a bn 

starting a business Mark Yes if he was waiting 
had applied to ot registered with within the past foe 
b. Mark Yes, already has a job If he was on layoff or 
to a job within 30 days. 

Mark Yes, because of this pet $ on's temporary II 

Stark Yes, lot olhet teasons tor reasons sucb as ft 
cart- of children 


22. Mark Finished thfS grade (Ol year) only if ho finished the entire grade ot 
yeor shown in question 21 

?4b. If exact dutes of carriage hic unknown, estimate as closely as possible 

25. Court all (he children the gii| or woman has eve: had, even if some of 

26. M.irk Yes tf he was ever on active duty m the Army. Navy, Ah Force, 
Marine Corps, or Coasl Guard, no natter how short a tire he served 
Count only active duty in Notional Guard or Reserves 

Mark No if he had only civilian duty in the Armed Forces or merchant 
marine. Mark No if he whs in the National Guuid or Reserves, but was 
not called to active duty. Mark No if his only military service was in the 
Armed Forces of another country 

27a. Count only programs that he finished. Do not count courses which are 
not part of on organised program of study Do not count training he got 
on-the-job, in company schools, in college after the second year, or 
by correspondence. 

28a. Health condition. This is a serious Illness, or u serious handicap (impair¬ 
ment) affecting some port of the body or rind, winch interferes with his 
nbility to WOtk at a job Answer No (or pregnancy, common colds, etc 


32- T.ciok at the instruction for 2 l )n to see what W0I 
wotked if he: (!) never worked at any kind of job 
or pan-time, (2) never did any unpaid work in a F 
and (3) never served in iho Armed Fort es 
333. If he worked for a company, business, or govern 

of (he person he worked for 

b. Write two ot mote words to tell what the busine 
named in. 3Ja does. Write what it makes or what 

form and here. 

Acceptable Unaccep 

Cattle ranch Ranch 

Wholesale grocery store Grocery 

Retail gas station Oil romp 

If a company does more Ihnn one thing (like mal 
appliances and electric generators) describe onlj 

shop, etc., that is pan of and used only by a !< 
the major activity of the larger organization, for ev 
warehouse - report department siote 






FACSIMILES OF THE RESPONDENT INSTRUCTIONS FOR POPULATION QUESTIONS IN THE 1970 CENSUS—cant. 


3 $c. Mafluhcluf/ng 1 t 
M.nk Wholesale Uade i 
M.,r 1. Retail Italic jl il 
V.iiV Other ;| it,. 





s. *nri banks (•'arming and 
.."pics <«f "OtKinds o: 


343. tti,!.' I'.mi i,i ii.rr vs• ><•!• ' • l«•-11li«' Kind nl urirklif duos II ho is a trainee, 
„|i| fi":l u i . ,.i Ii< lpt-r, uriti- III.,I duuii Inn See f x.i.-pk-' of acceptable 

Acccplahic Unacceptable 




C.l'rml lie. nil. lille (vvlnit hi . en player i nlis Ins juVj. If he- has no job 

rilli- jirini None 


35. II he *.v.i■ ,,n employer <d n pilvale :n,n profit organisation, rr„iik ’he List 


M ill, Local government employee fur ,1 teacher in .I local public schcoi 
36. Murk This Slale if he imw lives in the same Suite r,s he did in April 1966. 
3?. If he li.nl lun nr nine activities during the same period, rat’s Yes for 


39. Lock 51 the inslrjttnn for question 20a to see what wOlh meor.s Count 
evviv uccV in -hich he did any work at .«!!, even for ,i lew huurs 

40. Enter the anuun t nr fill i\c None c.t :lt h a. b. and c P.iti -lOa includes 
"sick leave" pay Part -10., excludes military bonuses, leimbursirmcnt 
lor bu smess expenses, and pay '' m k ird ’’ The ou nce of an un incorporated 
renfato business vf.cjld include his net earnings in part 10b If the busi¬ 
ness or fain is incorporated, his earnings should be included in part -10a 

41. Liter the a-ount o: (ill the None t uric in a, b, and c. 

a. Social Security Oi Railroad Retirement - include U S Govern-mer.: pay-Ttnis 
lo retired persons. io dependents of deceased insured workers, or to 

b. public assistance or public welfare payments - include ar.ir.jnis received 
pay-enls 

C. interest, dividends - include arountv received or ■ rcdiled to eon accoi.nl- 
Veteians* payr.enls - include ror.ey [lOid (or service-lor.nec led dm- 

Reliteir.enl pensions - include a-eunts paid by former privnle employee 
and by unions, and amounts paid by Federal. Stole, county, cr othei 
governmental age,ivies 

Other regular payments - include such periodic income as r.ct tt-ila 

private welfare payments, alimony or child support. Armed Fnrce^ allot 
r.enls, aid regular coninbutions trom persons who are no: members o 
yoji household 

Exclude receipts frnrr the sale of persona] property, capital gams, l.inp 



































ILES OF THE RESPONDENT INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTED HOUSING QUESTIONS IN THE 1970 CENSUS 


tk hol waler even if you have it only part of the time 

SO used by anotber household means that someone else who lives 
the some building, but is not a member of youi household, also uses 
• equipment. Moik this circle also if the occupants of living quartets 
w vncoiu would also use the equipment. 


ned 01 being bought means that the living quarters ate owned outright 
.■unmortgaged Also mark Owned Of being bought if the living quarters 

rk Rented for cash rent if any money rent is paid. Kent may be paid 
peisuns who ate nor members of your household, 
cupied without payment of cash rent includes, for example, a 
sonage, a house or apartment provided free of tent by the owner. 
d house or apjrtment occupied by a janitor or caretaker in exchange 
services. 


lude the value of (he house, the land it is on. and any other structures 
the some property, [f (he house is owned but the land is rented, 
.imuic the combined value of the house and the land. 


1112. Report the font agreed to or^ contracted for, Oven if the furnishings, 

b. If icnr is not paid by the month, answer both pans of b. For example, 
$20 per week, $1,500 pci yeai, etc. 

H13. If exact cos's are nut kr.own, estimate "an closely as possible. Report 
amounts even if bills are unpaid oi are paid by jjon.eone else. If the 
bills include utilities or fuel used also by another apartment or o busi¬ 
ness, establishment, estimate the amounts (or your own living quarters. 
II gas and electricity are billed together, enter the combined amount on 
the electricity Irne and bracket { { ) the two utilities. 


H17. A dty 01 suburban lol in usually located in a city, a community, or any 
built-up area outside a city or community, nnd is not Intgor ihan the 
house and yard. A|| living quarters in apartment buildings, including 
garden-type apartments in the city ot suburbs, arc considered 00 2 Clly 
oi suburban lot. 

A place is n (atm, ranch, or any other property, other than u city or 
suburban lot, on which this residence is located. 

1118. Fill the circle (ot the total (gross) amount of money received from the 
sales of crops, livestock, and other form products produced on this 
place during tho calendar year 1069. 
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SOURCES OF ERROR 

Human and mechanical errors occur in 
any mass statistical operation such as a 
decennial census. Eriors during the 
data collection phase can include 
failure to obtain required infoimation 
from respondents, obtaining incorrect 
or inconsistent information, and 
recording information in the wrong 
place or incorrectly. Errors can also 
occur during the field review of the 
enumerator's work, the clerical han¬ 
dling of the questionnaires, and the 
various stages of the electjonie 
processing of the material. Careful 
efforts are made in every census to 
keep the errors in each step at an 
acceptably low level. Quality contiol 
and check measures are utilized 
throughout the census operation. 

In the manual editing and coding 
operation, a sample of the work of 
each coder was verified, and a codei 
who showed consistently high error 
rates was retrained. A coder who still 
did not produce work of acceptable 
quality after retraining was removed 
from the coding operation. In ad¬ 
dition, provision was made for correc¬ 
tion of any work units for which the 
error rate exceeded an acceptable 
level. Information on error rates will 
be given in later publications. 

As was done for the 1950 and 1960 
censuses, evaluative material on many 
aspects of the 1970 census will be 
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published as soon as the appropriate 
data aie accumulated and analyzed. A 
major concern in the evaluation woik 
is to ascertain, insofai as possible, the 
degree of completeness of the count of 
both population and housing units. 

EDITING OF UNACCEPTABLE 
DATA 

The objective of the processing opera¬ 
tion is to produce a set of statistics 
that describes the; population as ac¬ 
curately and clearly as possible. To 
meet this objective, certain un¬ 
acceptable entries were edited. 

In tire field, questionnaires were 
reviewed for omissions and certain 
inconsistencies by a census clerk or 
enumerator, and a followup was made 
for missing information. The major 
review occur red in the central process¬ 
ing office, where the editing and 
coding operation provided an op¬ 
portunity to correct obvious errors in 
the respondents' entries for those 
items which required manual 
processing. In coding relationship to 
household head, foi example, the clerk 
made use of written entries, which the 
computer is not able to read, in 
determining the correct entry where 
the machine loadable rtem was blank 
or contained conflicting information. 
For a few of the items, the re¬ 
spondents' entries were reviewed for 
reasonableness or consistency on the 
basis of other information on the 
questionnaire. As a rule, however, 
editing was performed by hand only 
when it coufd not be done effectively 
by machine. 

Because of limitations of computer 
capacity and other resources, a 
number of complicated editing steps 
were not introduced when the effect 
upon the final data was considered to 
be small. Thus, there may be a small 


number of cases h 
combinations of char ae 
As one of the 
mechanical editing, th 
of marks on tin: qu> 
scanned electronically 
whether it contained ii 
person or merely spu 
the questionnaitc eont; 
at least two of the foasi 
(relationship, sex, iac 
status), or for at lea 
sample characteristics, 
was made that the mar 
person. Names were 
criterion of the preser 
because the electrons 
unable to distinguish l 
and any other entiy in 
If any characteristi 
were missing, they war 
supplied by allocation, 
assignments of acccp 
place of unacceptabl 
needed most often wh 
a given item was lack i 
information reported 
that item was inconsi: 
information for the 
earliei censuses, the ge 
for changing unacccpt 
to assign an entry tha 
with entries for othe 
similar characteristics, 
who was reported as a 
of the household head 
marital status was no 
assigned the same mari 
of the last son proces 
age group. The assi 
cepiable codes in pla> 
unacceptable entries, 
enhances the uscfulnc 
The allocation techni 
lustrated by the proce 
assignment of wage oi 
The allocation of this 
out in the following stt 







1. Tin; compuitM stoicd roportod 
wage or salary income entries, by 
sex, age. relationship to household 
head, nice. major occupation group, 
class of worker, and number of 
weeks worked in 1969, for persons 
14 yeais old and ovei who worked in 
1969. 

2. Each stoied wage or salaiy entry 
was retained in the computer only 
until a succeeding person having the 
same chaiacteiistics and having wage 
or salaiy income icpoited was 
piocossed through the computer 
during the mechanical edit operation. 
Then the reported wage or salaiy 
income entry o( the succeeding 
person was ston'd in place of the one 
previously stored. 

3. When the wage or salary income 
of a person 14 years old or over who 
worked in 1969 was not reported or 
the entty was unacceptable, the 
wage or salary income assigned to 
this person was that stored for the 
last pet son who othoiwise had the 
same characteristics. 

T his process insured that the 
distribution of wage or salary income 
assigned by the computer for persons 
of a given set of chamctoristics would 
correspond closely to the wage or 
salary income disti ibution of persons 
who had reported that item in the 
current census. 

Thu editing process also includes 
another type of correction, namely, 
the assignment of a full set of charac¬ 
teristics for a person. When there was 
indication that a housing unit was 
occupied but the questionnaire 
contained no information for any 
person, a previously processed house¬ 
hold was selected as a substitute and 
the full set of characteristics for each 
substitute person was duplicated. 


These duplications fall into two 
classes: (t) "persons substituted due 
to noninlerview," <>.g., a housing unit 
indicated as occupied put the oc¬ 
cupants were not listed on the ques¬ 
tionnaire and (2) "poisons substituted 
due to mechanical failure," c.g.. when; 
the questionnaire page on which 
persons are listed was not properly 
microfilmed. 

Specific tolerances weie established 
for the number of computer alloca 
tions and substitutions that would be 
permitted. If the numbei of cor¬ 
rections was beyond tolerance, the 
questionnaires in which the errors 
occurred were clerically reviewed. If it 
was found that the errors resulted 
from damaged questionnaires, fiom 
impioper microfilming, from faulty 
reading by FOSDIC of undamaged 
questionnaires, or from other types of 
machine failure, the questionnaires 
were reprocessed. 

ALLOCATION TABLES 

The extent of the various editing and 
allocation procedures and their effect 
on each of the subjects is shown in 
tables B-1 to B-5 (which follow table 
391 and tables C-1 to C-4 (which 
follow table 137). Information on the 
number of substitutions for each 
State, with separate counts of those 
for enumeration reasons and those for 
processing reasons, is presented in the 
United States Summary report, 
PC(1)-B1. Tables B-1 to B-5 relate to 
100-percent tabulations and tables C-1 
to C-4 relate to sample tabulations. 

There is a difference in the method 
of counting allocations between tables 
B-1 and B-5 on the one hand, and 
tables B-3 and B-4 on the other hand. 
In tables B-1 and B-5, a person with 
one or more allocations whose record 
is duplicated for substitution purposes 


is counted twice (i.e., both "original¬ 
ly" and as n "substitute"). In tables 
B-3 ami B-4, such a person is counted 
only once. 

The sum of the percentages of 
persons having assignments in each 
population characteristic is greater 
than the number of persons with one 
or more allocations because some 
persons had allocations for more than 
one characteristic. Not tallied, and 
therefore not included in these tables, 
are the allocations foi missing informa¬ 
tion on quarter of year of birth; these 
allocations wen; made on a random 
basis. 

The number of persons and housing 
units enumerated in the sample is 
shown in table C-1. The extent of 
allocations or substitutions (or non¬ 
response oi inconsistency is shown foi 
selected characteristics in tallies C-2 
and C-4; and distributions as they 
appeared before allocations or substi¬ 
tutions are shown in table C-3. 

In table C-1, the "unweighted 
sample count" of persons and housing 
units represents a count of one for 
each sample person and each sample 
housing unit readable by the 
computer; thus, it is the unweighted 
universe before ratio estimation. 

In table C-2 "persons with two or 
more sample characteristics reported" 
are persons with acceptable? entries in 
two or more relevant sample charac¬ 
teristics (lor example, entries in weeks 
worked in 1969 and wage or salary 
income lor persons 14 years old and 
over). The column "persons with 
sample information" in table C-4 
refers to the same information for 
specific places and counties. The 
characteristics listed in tables C-2 and 
C-4 cover most of the items that arc 
published in this report. For each 
subject in tables C-2 and C-4 the 
universe applicable to the charac- 
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tcristic is described, along with the 
percent of persons in the relevant 
universe for whom nonresponses were 
allocated. In table C-2, the number of 
persons in each universe is also shown. 

The figures in table C-3, represent¬ 
ing distributions for each subject as 
they appeared before substitution and 
allocation for nonresponse, may be 
compared with the corresponding 
statistics in the appropriate detailed 
table, category by category, to 
measure the net effect of substitution 
and allocation. 

The allocation rotes shown in those 
tables arc generally, but not always, 
comparable with the rates shown in 
similar tables in the 1960 reports. 
Certain types of response allocation 
are included as allocations in 1970 but 
were not so included in 1960. For 
example, allocations of race are 
counted for household members when 
allocating from the race of the house¬ 
hold head, and allocations of marital 
status and sex are counted for persons 
identified as wives of household heads 
or as heads of households with wife 
present. Moreover, the characteristics 
of sample persons in substituted 
households arc counted as allocations 
in 1970 but were not so counted in 
1960 (except when the person in the 
substituted household had a non¬ 
response on a given characteristic). 

In tables C-2 and C-4 the allocated 
characteristics resulting Irom substi- 
tuled households include only those 
substitutions made when a housing 
unit enumerated as occupied 
contained no information for any 
person. Other substitutions made in 
the processing of the 100-percent data 
are mainly accounted for in the sample 
processing by adjusting the weights of 
the sample persons. 

The nonresponse rates shown in 
tables C-2 to C-4 do not necessarily 


reflect omissions on the questionnaire. 
Processing difficulties, particularly as 
related to the income items, resulted 
in the loss of some answers and the 
subsequent treatment of those entries 
as blanks. 

SAMPLE DESIGN 

For persons living in housing units at 
the time of the 1970 census, the 
housing unit, including all its oc¬ 
cupants, was the sampling unit; for 
persons in group quarters identified in 
advance of the census, the sampling 
unit was the person. In nonmail areas, 
the enumerator canvassed his assigned 
area and listed all housing units in an 
address register sequentially in the 
order in which he first visited the units 
whether or not he completed the 
interview. Every fifth line of the 
address register was designated as a 
sample line, and the housing units 
listed on these lines were included in 
the sample. Each enumerator was 
given a random line on which he was 
to start listing and the order of 
canvassing was indicated in advance, 
although the instructions allowed 
some latitude in the order of visiting 
addresses. In mail areas, the list of 
housing units was prepared prior to 
Census Day either by employing com¬ 
mercial mailing lists corrected through 
the cooperation of the post office or 
by listing the units in a process similar 
to that used in nonmail areas. As in 
other areas, every fifth housing unit of 
these lists was designated to be in the 
sample. In group quarters, all persons 
were listed and every fifth person was 
selected for the sample. 

This 20 percent sample was sub¬ 
divided into a 15-percent and a 
5-percent sample by designating every 
fourth 20-percent sample unit as a 
member of the 5-percent sample. The 
remaining sample units became the 


15-percent sample. T' 
sample questionnaires v\ 
for the 5percent and 
15-percent sample unit; 
lions wore included 
5-percent and 15-porceni 
and therefore appear fo 
20 percent of the units 
Other items appeared 
15-percent or the 5-per 
naires. The sample rat' 
subjects collected in tl 
given jn Appendix B. 

Although tint sampl 
did not automatically ii 
20-percent sample of 
housing units in each 
sample design was tinbi 
through according to 
generally for larger areas 
from 20 percent was fou 
small. Biases may have 
ever, when the enumer 
follow his listing and sai 
lions exactly. Quality < 
dures were used through 
process, however, and w 
clear evidence that the si 
dures were not propc 
some enumerators' assi 
returned to the field f 
The percent of the toi 
and housing units enun 
sample is shown in tabl 
C. The computation of 
tions excluded several 
population for which r 
sampling was made. Tl 
relatively small numbe 
and housing units (in m 
than one percent) a 
enumeration from the pc 
office check, the various 
forms, and the special c 
units. However, the ra 
procedure described beli 
sample data to reflect t 
population and housing i 
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APPENDIX C—Continued 


RATIO ESTIMATION 

The statistics based on 1970 census 
sample data are estimates made 
through the use of ratio estimation 
procedures, which were applied 
separately for population and for 
housing data foi each of the 5-. 15-, 
and 20-percent samples. The first step 
in carrying through the ratio estimates 
was to establish the areas within which 
sepaiatc ratios were to be prepared. 
These are referred to as "weighting 
areas." For the 15 and 20 percent 
samples, the weighting areas contained 
a minimum population size of 2,500. 
The weighting areas used for the 
5-percent ratio estimate were larger 
areas, having a minimum population 
size of 25,000 and comprising 
combinations of the weighting areas 
used for the 15- and 20-percent 
samples. Weighting areas were estab¬ 
lished by a mechanical operation on 
(he computer and were defined to 
conform, as nearly as possible, to areas 
for which tabulations arc produced. 
Where these areas do not agree, there 
may bo some differences between 
complete counts and sample estimates. 

The ratio estimation process for 
population operated in three stages. 
The first stage employed 19 house- 
hold-type groups (the first of which 
was empty by definition). The second 
stage used two groups, head of house 
hold and not head of household, and 
the third stage used 24 age-sex race 
groups. 


Group 

STAGE I 

Male head with own children 
under 18 

1 1-person household 

2 2-person household 


3 3-person household 


6 G-or-more-person 

household 

Male head without own 
children under 18 
7-12 l-person to 6-or-more- 

person households 

Female head 

13-18 1-person to 6-or-more- 

petson households 

19 Group quarters persons 

STAGE II 

20 Head of household 

21 Nat head of household 

(including persons in group 
quarters) 

STAGE III 
Male Negro 

22 Age under 5 years 

23 5-13 

24 14-24 

25 25-44 

26 45-64 

27 65 and older 

Male, no t Negro 

28-33 Same age groups as for 

Male Negro 

Female Negro 

34-39 Same ago groups as for 

Male Negro 

Female, no t Negro 
40-45 Same age groups as for 

Male Negro 

At each stage, for each of the 
groups, the ratio of the complete 
count to the weighted sample count of 
the population in the group was 
computed and applied to the weight of 
each sample person in the group. This 


opemtion was performed for each of 
the 19 groups in the first stage, then 
for the two groups in the second stage 
and finally for the 24 groups in the 
third stage. As a rule, the weighted 
sample counts within each of the 24 
groups m the third stage should agree 
with the complete counts for the 
weighting areas. Close, although not 
exact, consistency can be expected for 
Ihe two groups in the second stage and 
the 19 groups in the first stage. 

There are some exceptions to this 
general rule, however. As indicated 
above, there may be differences be¬ 
tween tlie complete counts and sample 
estimates when the tabulation area is 
not made up of whole weighting areas. 
Furthermore, in order to increase the 
reliability, a separate ratio was not 
computed in a group whenever certain 
criteria pertaining to the complete 
count ol persons and the magnitude of 
the weight weie not met. For example, 
for the 20-percent sample the 
complete count of persons in a group 
had to exceed B5 persons and the ratio 
of the complete count to the un¬ 
weighted sample count could not 
exceed 20. Where these criteria were 
not met, groups were combined in a 
specific order until the conditions 
were met. Where this occurred, 
consistency between the weighted 
sample and the complete counts would 
apply as indicated above for the 
combined group but not necessarily 
for each of the groups in the combina¬ 
tion. 

Each sample person was assigned an 
integral weight to avoid the complica¬ 
tions involved in rounding in the final 
tables. If, for example, the final weight 
for a 20-percent group was 5.2, one- 
fifth of the persons in the group 
(selected at random) were assigned a 
weight of 6 and the remaining four- 
fifths a weight of 5. 
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The estimates realize some of the 
gams m sampling efficiency that would 
have resulted had the population been 
stratified into the groups before 
sampling. The net effect is a reduction 
in both the sampling error and possible 
bias of most statistics below what 
would be obtained by weighting the 
results of the sample by a uniform 
factor (e.g., by weighting the 20 
percent sample results by a uniform 
factor of 5). The reduction in sampling 
error will be trivial for some items and 
substantial for others. A byproduct of 
this estimation procedure is that 
estimates for this sample are, in 
general, consistent with the complete 
count lor the population groups used 
in the estimation procedure. A more 
complete discussion of the technical 
aspects of these ratio estimates will be 
presented in a separate report. 

SAMPLING VARIABILITY 

The estimates from the 20. 15-. and 
5-perceni sample tabulations are 
subject to sampling variability. The 
standard errors of these estimates can 
be approximated by using the data in 
tables D through F. The chances are 
about 2 out of 3 that the difference 
(duo to sampling variability) between 
the sample estimate and the figure that 
would have been obtained from a 
complete count of the population is 
less than the standard error. The 
chances are about 19 out of 20 that 
the difference is less than twice the 
standard error and about 99 out of 
100 that it is less than 7Vs times the 
standard error. The amount by which 
the estimated standard error must be 
multiplied to obtain other odds 
deemed more appropriate can be 
found in most statistical textbooks. 
The sampling errors may be obtained 
by using the factors shown in table F 


in conjunction wrth table D for 
absolute numbers and in conjunction 
with table E for percentages. These 
tables reflect the effect of simple 
response variance, but not of bias 
arising in the collection, processing, 
and estimation steps nor of the cor¬ 
related errors enumerators introduce, 
estimates of the magnitude of some of 
these factors in the total error ate 
being evaluated and will be published 
at a later date. 

Table D shows approximate stand¬ 
ard errors of estimated numbers for 
most statistics based on the 20-percent 
sample. In determining the figures for 
this table, some aspects of the sample 
design, the estimation process, and the 
population of the area ovei which the 
data have been compiled are ignored. 
Table E shows standard errors of most 
percentages based on the 20-percent 
sample. Linear interpolation in tables 
D and 6 will provide approximate 
results that are satisfactory for most 
purposes. 

Table F provides a factor by which 
the standard errors shown in tables D 
and E should be multiplied to adjust 
for the combined effect of the sample 
design, the estimation procedure, and 
the sample size (i.e., whether 20-per¬ 
cent, 15-percent, or 5-perceni). Some 
items collected from the 20-percent 
sample are tabulated from the 15-per¬ 
cent or 5-perccnt samples in specific 
tables. Table B shows the tabulation 
rate for data published in tables 
40-137 (chapter C). Table C shows the 
tabulation rate for data published in 
tables 138-216 (chapter D). 

To estimate the standard error for a 
given characteristic based on the 15- or 
5-percent sample, or for a more precise 
estimate for the 20-porcent sample, 
locate in table F the factor applying to 
the characteristic and sample size used 
to tabulate the data and multipl this 


fncioi by the standaid err. 
U,bli; D or E. II the cstm 
identified in table F, use 
shown for "all other." Whe 
shown as aoss-classificat uj 
characteristics, locate am 
larger factor. Similarly, i 
although collected on o 
basis, has been tabulated f( 
sample, use the (actor appr 
the smaller sample. 

The standard errors eslu 
these tables are not direct l\ 
to differences between t- 
estimates. In order to os 
standard error of a diffr 
tables are to be used sort 
forently in the throe fo 1 
uations: 

1. For a difference h. 
sample figure and one 
complete count (e.g., a 
comparisons between 1 
statistics and completes 
tics for I960 or 1950). t 
ct ror is identical with t 
error of the 1970cstima 

2. For a difference bi 
sample figures (that is 
1970 and the other fre 
both from the same ci 
the standard ei ror is api 
the square root of the 
squares of tire siandar 
each estimate consider 
ly. This formula will r« 
actual standard e 
accurately for the dil 
tween estimates of the ; 
tei istics in two differe 
for the difference betw 
and uncorrelated charr 
the same area. If, howc 
a high positive correlai 
the two characteristics, 
will overestimate the ti 
error. The a roxima 



oiioi fot the 1970 sample figure is 
(leriveef directly from tables D 
through F. The standard error of a 
25-porccnt i960 sample figure may 
he obtained from the relevant I960 
census report or an approximate 
value may bo obtained by multiply¬ 
ing the appropiiate value in table D 
or E by 0,0. 

3. For o difference between two 
sample estimates, one of which 
represents a subclass of tin; other, 
the tables can be used directly with 
the difference considered as the 
sample estimate. 

The sampling variability of the 
medians presented in certain tables 
(median age, median years of school 
completed, and median income) 
depends on the size of the base and on 
the distribution or) which the median 
is based. An approximate method for 
measuring the reliability of an esti¬ 
mated median is to determine an 
interval about the estimated median 
such that there is a stated degree of 
confidence the true median lies within 
the interval. As the first step in esti¬ 
mating the upper and lower limits of 
the interval (that is, the confidence 
limits) about the median, compute 


one-half the number on which the 
median is based (designated ^). From 

table D, following tlx 1 method outlined 
in other pat ts of this section, compute 
the standard error of an estimated 
number equal to Subtract this 

standard error fiom Cumulate the 

frequencies (in the table on which the 
median is based) until the total first 
exceeds the difference between ^ and 
its standard error and by linear inter¬ 
polation obtain a value corresponding 
to this number. In a corresponding 
manner, add the standard error to 

cumulate the frequencies in the table, 
and obtain a value in the table on 
which the median is based correspond¬ 
ing to the sum of ^ and its standard 

error. The chances are about 2 out of 
3 that the median would lie between 
these two values. The range for 19 
chances out of 20 and for 99 in 100 
can be computed in a similar manner 
by multiplying the standard error by 
the appropriate factors before sub¬ 
tracting from and adding to one-half 
the number reporting the charac¬ 
teristic. Interpolation to obtain the 


valuers corresponding to these numbers 
gives the confidence limits for the 
median. 

The sampling variability of a mean, 
such as the number of children ever 
born per 1,000 women or mean in¬ 
come, presented in certain tables, 
depends on the variability of the dis¬ 
tribution on which the mean is based, 
the size of the sample, the sample 
design (for example, the use of house 
holds as the sampling unit), and the 
use of ratio estimates. 

An approximation to the variability 
of the mean may he obtained as 
follows: compute the standard devia¬ 
tion of the distribution on which the 
mean is based; divide this figure by the 
square root of one fifth of the total 
units in the distribution; multiply this 
quotient by the factor from table F 
appropriate to the statistic and tire 
actual sample rate on which the mean 
is based. If the distribution is not 
published in the detailed tables, 
calculate the standard deviation from a 
comparable distribution for a larger 
area oi for a similar population grout), 
divide by the square root of onc-fifth 
of the units on which the mean of 
interest is based; multiply the quotient 
by the factor from table F. 
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Tabulation Rates for Subjects in Tables 40 to 137 (Chapter C) 








































Table d Approximate Standard Error of Estimated Number Based on 20-Percent Sample 

(Riin.ge of 2 rhances oul of 3. for factors in bo applied son table F and text) 


Estimated 
number ^ 


)0 


1,000 


ID 

20 

30 

30 


Number of persons, families, or households m area* 


10,000 | 25,000 


t5 

20 

30 

GO 


ID 

20 

30 

45 

GO 


100,000 


250,000 


1 , 000,000 


16 

20 

30 


15 

20 

30 


45 


4D 


ID 

20 

30 

45 


65 


6D 


66 


3,000,000 


5,000,000 


20,000,000 


t5 

20 

30 

45 


15 

20 

30 

45 


65 


65 


15 

20 

30 

45 

65 


)0 . 
)0. 
)00 
)00 
)00 


95 

130 

150 


150 j 


100 

140 

190 

230 

270 


100 

140 

200 

240 

300 


100 

140 

200 

240 

310 


100 

140 

200 

240 

3t0 


100 

140 

200 

240 

320 


100 

140 

200 

240 

320 


100 . 
>00 . 
,000 


320 400 

270 450 

490 


440 

520 

600 


440 

540 

620 


440 

540 

630 


450 

540 

630 


’stlm.itoii numbers loryor than 1 00,000, tho rotative urrors aro soinmvhnt smaller chon lor 100.000, 

relates to tin) smallest complete geographic area to which the estimate under consideration pertains. Tims, the urea may bo ihe State, city, 
y, standard metropolitan statistical urea, urixjnued area, or t hi: urban or rural portion of the Srntn or county. The rural farm or rural non- 
wrsons in the Stnie or county, tho Negro families, etc., do not represent complete areas. 


TABLE E. Approximate Standard Error of Estimated Percentage Based on 20-Percent Sample 
(Range of 2 chances out nf 3; for factors to be applied sou table F and text) 


Estimated 

percentage 


500 


1,000 


2,500 


98 
95 
>r 90 
r 75 


1.3 

2.0 

2.7 

3.9 

4.5 


Base of percentage 


10,000 


0.3 

0.4 


25,000 


100,000 


250,000 


0.2 0.1 0.1 

0.3 0.1 0.1 


0.9 

1.0 


0.5 0.3 

0.6 0.3 


0.2 

0.2 
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TABLE F. Factor to Be Applied to Standard Error 


(For cross-classifications of two or more subiects, locate the factor for each subiuot 
at the appropriate tabulation rate and use the largest) 



^Tabulations of characteristics lor porsons of Spanish heritage (Puerto Rican birth or parentage, Spanish language or Spanisl 
based on the 15-percont sample, and the appropriate factor is found in the 15-percent column for the subject Or for Spanish Merit, 
is the lorger. Tabulations of characteristics for persons of Spanish origin or descent are based on the 5-percent sample and the app 
is found in thu 5-percont column for the subjoct or for Spanish origin or descent, whichever is the larger. 


ILLUSTRATION. Assume table 150 shows that a total of 100,000 males in an area of 2,000,000 have A \ 
school and some vocational irair.ing. This'represents a cross-classification of years of school completed an> 
training, and the tabulation rate is 5 percent, according to table C. The largest of the factors for those subjects at tl 
tabulation rate is found in table F to be 2.3. Interpolation in table D shows that the approximate standarc 
estimate of 100,000 in an area of 2.000,000 when based on a 20-percent sample is about 610. The product of 2 
is 1403 which means the chances are about 2 out of 3 the results of a complete census will not differ by mor 
from the estimated 100,000 when based on the 5-percent sample. It also follows there are only 5 chances ii 
complete census would differ by as much as 2806; that is, by about 2 times the number estimated from tables D i 














































The results of the J970 Census of Population and Housing are being issued in 
the form of printed reports, microfiche copies of the printed reports, computer 
summary tapes, computer printouts, and microfilm. Listed below are short 
descriptions of the final report series and computer tapes, as currently planned. 
More detailed information on this program can be obtained by writing to the 
Publications Distribution Section, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D C. 


20233. 


Population Census Reports 


Volume I. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
POPULATION 

This volume consists of 68 “parts"-numbor 
1 for the United States, numbers 2 through 
52 for the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia in alphabetical order, and num¬ 
bers 63 through 58 for Puerto Rico. Guom, 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, Canal 
Zona, and Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, respectively. Each part, which is a 
soporate clothbound book, contains four 
chapters designated as A, B, C. and D. Each 
chapter (for each of uio 58 areas) is issuad 
os an individual paperbound report in four 
series designated as PCIU-A. B, C, and D, 
respectively. Tho 68 PC(1) A reports hovo 
bean specially ossomblod end issued in o 
clothbound book, designated as Part A. 


B Series PCI 1)-A. 

NUMBER OF INHABITANTS 
Final official population counts nro pre¬ 
sented for States, counties by urban and 
rural residence, standard metropolitan 
statistical areas (SMSA's). urbanized areas, 
county subdivisions, all incorporated places, 
and unincorporated places of t.000 
inhabitants or more. 

B Series PC(1) B. 

GENERAL POPULATION 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Statistics on ope, sex, race, marital status, 
and relationship to head of household are 
presented for States, counties by urban and 
rural residence, SMSA's. urbanized areas, 
county subdivisions, and places of 1,000 
inhabitants or more. 

B Series PC(1)-C. 

GENERAL SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 
Statistics are presented on nativity and 
parentage. State or country of birth, 
Spanish origin, mother tongue, residence 6 
years ago, year moved into present house, 
school enrollment (public or private), years 
of school completed, vocational training, 
number of children ever born, family com¬ 
position, disability, veteran status, 
employment status, place of work, means of 
transportation to work, occupation group. 
Industry group, class of worker, and income 
(by type) in t969 of families and in¬ 
dividuals. Each subject is shown for some or 
all of the following areas: States, counties 
(by urban, rural-nonfarm, and rural-iarm 
residence), SMSA’s. urbanized areas, and 
places of 2,600 inhabitants or more. 


B Sories PC(1 )-D. 

DETAILED CHARACTERISTICS 
These reports cover most of tho subjects 
shown in Series PC(1)-C, above, presenting 
tho data in considerable detail and cross- 
classified by age, race, and other 
characteristics. Each subject is shown for 
some or all of tho following areas: States 
(by urban, rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm 
residence), SMSA's, and lerge cities. 

Volume II. 

SUBJECT REPORTS 

Enclt report in this volume, also designated 
os Serins PC(2), concentrates on a particular 
subject. Detailed information and cross- 
relationships ore generally provided on n 
notional and regional level; in some reports, 
data for States or SMSA's are also shown. 
Among the characteristics covored are 
notion.il origin and roce, lertility, families, 
marital status, migration, education, 
unemployment, occupation, industry, end 


Housing Census Reports 

Volume I. 

HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS FOR 
STATES. CITIES, AND COUNTIES 
This volume consists of 58 "parts*'—number 
1 for the United States, numbers 2 through 
62 for the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia in alphabetical order, and 
numbers 53 through 58 for Puerto Rico, 
Guom, Virgin Islands. American Samoa, 
Canal Zone, and Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, respectively. Each part, 
which is a separate clothbound book, con¬ 
tains two chapters designated as A and 8. 
Each chapter (for oach of the 58 areas) is 
issued as an individual paperbound report in 
two series designated as HCOI-A and B, 
respectively. 

B Series HCID-A. 

GENERAL HOUSING 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Statistics on tenure, kitchen facilities, 
plumbing facilities, number of rooms, 
persons per room, units in structure, mobile 
home, telephone, value, contract rent, and 
vacancy status are presented for some or all 
of the following areas: States (by urban and 
rural residence), SMSA's, urbanized areas, 
places of t,000 inhabitants or more, and 
counties. 

B Series HC(1)-B. 

DETAILED HOUSING 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Statistics are presented on a more detailed 
basis for the subjects Included in the Series 


HC(1)-A reports, as well as on such 
additional subjects as year moved into unit, 
year structure bulft, basement, heating 
equipment, fuels, air conditioning, water 
and sewage, appliances, gross rent, and 
ownership of second home. Each subject is 
shown for some or all of the following 
areas: States (by urban, rural-nonfarm, and 
rural-farm residence). SMSA's, urbanized 
areas, places of 2,500 inhabitants or more, 
and counties (by rural and rural-farm 
residence). 

Volume II. 

METROPOLITAN HOUSING 
CHARACTERISTICS 

These reports, also designated os Series 
HC(2), cover most of tho t970 census 
housing subjects in considerable detail and 
cross-classification. There is one report for 
each SMSA, presenting data for the SMSA 
and its centrel cities and places of 50,000 
inhabitants or more, os well as a national 
summary report. 


Volume III. 

BLOCK STATISTICS 

One report, under the designation Series 
HC(3), is issued for each urbanized area 
showing data for individual blocks on 
selected housing and population subjects. 
The series also includes reports for the 
communities outside urbanized areas which 
havo contracted with tho Census 9ureau to 
provide block statistics from the 1970 


Volume iv. 

COMPONENTS OF INVENTORY CHANGE 
This volume will contain data on the dis¬ 
position of the 1960 inventory end the 
source of tho 1970 inventory, such as new 
construction, conversions, mergers, 
demolitions, and other edditions and lossos. 
Cross-tabulations of 1970 and 1960 
characteristics for units that have not 
changed and characteristics of the present 
and previous residence of recent movers will 
also be provided. Statistics will be shown 
for 15 selected SMSA's and for the United 
States and regions. 


Volume V. 

RESfOENTlAL FINANCE 
This volume will present data regarding the 
financing of privately owned nonfarm 
residential properties. Statistics will be 
shown on amount of outstanding mortgage 
debt, manner of acquisition of property, 
homeowner expenses, and other owner, 
property, and mortgage characteristics for 
the United States end regions. 
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Volume VI. 

ESTIMATES OF "SUBSTANDARD” 
HOUSING 

This volume will present counts of 
‘‘substandard” housing units for counties 
and cities, based on the number of units 
lacking plumbing facilities combined with 


Volume VII. 

SUBJECT REPORTS 

Each report in this volume wilt concentrate 
on a particular subject. Detailed information 
and cross-classifications will generally be 
provided on a national and regional level; in 
some reports, data for States Or SMSA's 
may also be shown. Among the subjects to 
be covered are housing characteristics by 
household composition, housing of minority 
groups and senior citizens, and households 


Joint Population-Housing Reports 

Series PHC(1). 

CENSUS TRACT REPORTS 
This series contains one report for each 
SMSA. showing data for most of the 
population and housing subjects included in 


Series PHCI2). 

GENERAL DEMOGRAPHY TRENOS FOR 
METROPOLITAN AREAS. 1960 TO 1970 
This series consists of one report for each 
State and the 0(strict of Columbia, as well 
as a national summary report, presenting 
statistics for the State and for SMSA's and 
their central cities and constituent counties. 
Comparative I960 and 1970 data ere shown 
on population counts by age and race end 


Series PHC(3|. 

EMPLOYMENT PROFILES OF SELECTED 
LOW-INCOME AREAS 

This series consists of 76 reports, each 
presenting statistics on the social end 


Series PHC(E). 

EVALUATION REPORTS 
This open series will present the results of 
the extensive evaluation program conducted 
as an integral part of the 1970 census 
program, and relating to such matters as 
completeness of enumeration and quality of 


Series PHCIR). 

PROCEDURAL REPORTS 
This open series presents information on 
various administrative and methodological 
aspects of the t970 census, and will include 
a comprehensive procedural history of the 
1970 census. 


Computer Summary Tapes 

The major portion of the results of the 1970 



HC(1)-A reports and tabulati 
approximately 1,600,000 blocks 
United States. 














































































































